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THe first scene of our story is laid in a 
chamber in a large old house in the quietest 
street of an ancient, populous, and wealthy 
city. This street has a singularly retired, 
even deserted look. ‘The pavement is un- 
marked by footsteps, and looks clean and 
bleached—unsoiled since the last rain. About 
the curb-stones spring up tufts of long grass 
of a vivid green, which also rise abundantly 
from between the white-rounded blocks of 
the causeway. One end opens through an 
iron railing by a wide gate, usually kept un- 
locked, upon the large public park, whilst 
the other is shut out by a similar fence and 
gate, with a porter’s lodge attached, from 
a crowded and busy thoroughfare, one of 
the chief streets of the city. 

The houses are all large, heavy, sombre, 
old-fashioned edifices, with gardens in the 
rear. ‘They were formerly inhabited by the 
chief merchants and professional men, but 
these have migrated now to quite the other 
end of the town. ‘Their tenants have be- 
come the two and three hundred a-year peo- 
ple—retired tradesmen, merchants who have 
failed, and live on the wreck of their for- 
tunes, ministers of limited dissenting congre- 
gations, and the like, and many professional 
lodging-house keepers, who make a com- 
fortable ‘business, as the peaceful secluded 
aspect of the place, with the fresh breezes 
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from the park, and the country beyond, as 
well as its immediate vicinity to the princi- 
pal marts of traffic, render it a desirable re- 
sidence for the numerous unsettled indivi- 
duals who abound in a mercantile commu- 
nity. 

The principal chamber in one of these 
houses—that nearest the park, is our imme- 
diate scene. It is a large and lofty-ceiled 
apartment, with heavy cornices, and elabo- 
rate ornamental plaster work. ‘The wall on 
one whole side is taken up by book-shelves, 
from as high as the arm can reach down to 
the floor, crowded with volumes, nearly all 
of them in richly gilded bindings of deep 
green, dark red, or purple leather. A second 
side is hung with pictures, one a plate of 
Lawrence’s portrait of John Kemble in the 
character of Hamlet, another of Mrs. Sid- 
dons as Lady Macbeth, the third, a full- 
length portrait of Lord Byron. Beneath, 
there runs a line of small drawings of scen- 
ery, minutely and very beautifully executed 
in colours. The opposite wall presents a 
large fire-place of massive black marble. 
A heavily-cut fender protects the rug, but in 
place of grate you observe a curious arrange- 
ment of bricks, and plates, and bars of iron; 
this is a small chemical furnace, constructed 
under the direction of the tenant of the place. 
On the mantel-shelf stand a number of spe- 
cimens of minerals, a small brass model of 
a marine steam-engine, and a globular crys- 
tal cover, containing some rare and beauti- 
ful preserved birds—tiny things, of lustrous 


land many-tinted plumage—the treasures of 
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the African and American woods. The car- 
pet which has a yielding feel to the feet, as 
if there were another beneath it, is littered 
with books of an equal richness of exterior 
with those in the shelves, along with news- 
papers, numbers of works in the course of 
publication, and of scientific and literary 
periodicals, among which the vivid colours 
of dear old blue and yellow are conspicuous. 
Large sheets of paper, probably maps or 
plans, lie here and there among them, rolled 
up and bound with silken tape. A pair of 
globes stand hard by, and in a corner a 
large cylindrical electric machine. One or 
two busts are placed about the room, and on 
a small table between the two windows, 
stands a beautiful bronze figure of Niobe 
and her child, with a silver-keyed flute of 
ebony beside it, and a champagne-glass, 
containing in water a few pretty little early 
wild flowers, the produce of last evening’s 
botanizing ramble. 

The are two tables—one close to a win- 
dow; on it are some drawing materials of 
the costliest description, and a large port- 
folio of brown morocco, profusely gilded, 
and ornamented with pieces of leather of the 
brightest colours, inlaid into the dark boards. 
Another table is drawn close to the spark- 
ling fire. It bears a number of books hud- 
dled together, to support in a sloping posi- 
tion two large folios open. One is a huge, 
ancient, mustily- smelling volume, with thick 
dark boards, and red bright edges—a Ley- 
den edition of Plato, nearly two centuries 
old, and evidently from the library of the 
University; the other, gilt-edged and moroc- 
co-bound, is a Greek lexicon. ‘Two small- 
er volumes are Xenephon’s ‘* Memorabilia 
Nephelae.” Close to these is placed a wri- 
ting-stand of some rare purple wood inlaid 
with gold, and in a watch-stand of similar 
materials ‘beside it, lies a valuable repeater, 
with a thick heavy black ribbon attached. 
Various scientific utensils meet the eye every- 
where around. Here lies an electric dis- 
charger, with a handle of agate; there a 
number of retorts and Berlin basins, and 
tubes; yonder you see a microscope, and 
near it a delicate pair of scales under a glass 
case. <A superb library-chair of dark maho- 
gany, with a deep-red leather covering, 
cushioned, and contrived by metallic springs 
and pivots, to meet and yield to every mo- 
tion of the frame, stands between the table 
and fire-place, and in it is seated the inhabi- 
tant of this curiously furnished apartment. 





He is a young man, about nineteen years 
of age, very slight, and wearing a peculia- 
rity of aspect, like that produced by dissi- 
pation, but in him arising from causes very 
widely different. His features are not at all 
regular, would rather appear positively harsh 
and disagreeable, were it not for the dreamy 
expression of vivid but fitful fancy, of care- 
less intelligence, aimless talent, that ani- 
mates them. Indeed, they do appear for- 
bidding to a mere common-place observer, 
and the knowledge of this was one of the 
great causes that induced upon Mr. Basil 
May, the individual in question, his remark- 
able points of character. His slippered feet 
rest on a footstool by the fender; a waistcoat 
and trousers of plain black cloth, form his 
attire; and his coat—for he has got intoa 
habit of throwing it off to study—is laid upon 
a sofa; while a fine young cat, of a light 
gray colour, striped with black like a small 
tiger, and wearing a leather collar, gilded 
uniformly with the binding of the volumes 
that meet the eye everywhere around, nestles 
in its folds, purring away in drowsy satis- 
faction. 

The heavy curtains are pinned back alto- 
gether from the windows, to allow free in- 
gress to every ray of light, for the sight of 
the occupant has been somewhat dulled by 
years of constant study—constant, because 
pursued for no other result than the mere 
delight it yields. He sits motionless for a 
while, and then a curious yet pleasing smile 
flits over his wan, absent-looking face. He 
has this morning been occupied with con- 
templating the character of Socrates, as por- 
trayed by Plato and Xenophon, his disciples, 
and the vivid contrast as hit off by the caus- 
tic pencil of the great comic poet and satir- 
ist. He was led to this investigation yes- 
terday, having commenced translating into 
English verse, one of those beautiful lyric 
effusions, with which, as chorusses, Aristo- 
phanes delights to vary the fun and ribaldry 
of his scenes. He is at a loss which to give 
implicit credence to, and has just come to 
the conclusion that the comic author could 
hardly have ventured to present the philoso- 
pher in such colours in an Athenian theatre, 
if he had not some foundation, and that too 
with which most of his audience were ac- 
quainted. The thought that even Homer 
sometimes sleeps, and even Socrates some- 
times plays the fool, occasioned the smile 
upon his face. 

Whilst he is thus entertained, we shall 
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take the opportunity to lay open a little of 
his history. His father was a dissenting 
clergyman in one of the great manufactur- 
ing towns in the north of England. From 
the fact of many wealthy traders being 
among his flock, as well as from a small 
fortune he had acquired with his wife, he 
was enabled to live in comfort and elegance, 
and even to cultivate the expensive tastes of 
educated leisure. His wife was taken from 
him within a year or two after the birth of 
an only son, and to him, who was always 
of delicate health, he devoted the whole of 
his affection, making his instruction the 
complete occupation of those hours not im- 
mediately demanded by his duties as a pas- 
tor. 

As the boy grew up, he gave continual 
evidence of a most sensitive temperament— 
a singularly strong respect and love for his 
father, to whom he seemed more of a com- 
panion and friend than of a child—a vivid 
sense of honour—an aptitude to form attach- 
ments to peculiar places—an admiration of 
poetry and music—a love of flowers, and a 
tendency to make pets of all sorts of objects 
—singing birds, cats, dogs, mice, even of 
particular volumes. He was of precocious 
talent—at least from the conversation of his 
father, and from the books of which he was 
continually occupied in the perusal, he was 
so far in advance of boys of his own age 
that he could find no pleasure in associating 
with them. No more did he like the con- 
versation of grown-up men, the mere gen- 
tlemen of ordinary life; for all his ideas 
were so different from theirs, and his book- 
knowledge so much fresher; moreover, the 
sneaking dislike which an ignorant man ad- 
vanced in life feels and shows to a well-in- 
formed child, was so disagreeable to him, 
that when not with his father he chose soli- 
tary reading and solitary rambling in pre- 
ference to any society. He was never put 
to school. His father taught him every 
thing he did not acquire of himself, for he 
loved the boy so much as to be unable to 
live without his company, and trembled at 
the demoralization, the hardening, the pros- 
tration of all the affections, which are the 
effect of a large public school on the youth- 
ful mind. 

The result of all this may be inferred. 
Basil grew up a delicate, reserved, eccentric 
youth, who did not by any graces of person 
compensate for the awkwardness of his man- 
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avoided it, ridiculed by the foolish, and all 
but pitied by the merely compassionate. 

When he had reached his sixteenth year, 
his father fell sick and died, leaving him a 
permanent income of five hundred pounds a- 
year, along with a large sum in money un- 
invested. Although he was a minor, the 
testator had perfect confidence, as much in 
his sense to prevent his being duped by 
others, as in his morality and religion to 
prevent his duping himself, and took mea- 
sures to ensure to him the unrestricted com- 
mand of this property. 

The death of his father was an event that 
made a deep and vivid impression upon him. 
He mourned not more the bereavement of 
an affectionate, devoted, and dearly-beloved 


.parent, than the loss of a talented, a constant, 


and confidential friend, and the effect told 
wofully upon his health. The fact, how- 
ever, of his being able to shift for himself 
brought him more in contact with the world 
than hitherto, although still retirement was 
his choice. But as all his ideas of employ- 
ment or pleasure were connected with the 
acquirement of knowledge, he found the only 
solace he knew of in study, and in the com- 
panionship of his books; giving the time 
spared from them to wandering from place 
to place alone, swiftly, or lingeringly, as his 
whim suggested, viewing spots which derived 
their charm to him from literary or histori- 
cal associations, such as the birthplace of 
Shakspeare, Stonehenge, Runnymede, New- 
stead Abbey, or the like. 

When about seventeen, he bethought him 
of entering some university, not with any 
view to academical honours, or even to the 
acquirement of a profession, for he had no 
ambition of any kind, and his income was 
abundantly sufficient at once to cover all his 
wants, and to leave ample overplus for chari- 
ty, which he practised in ways as quiet and 
unobtrusive, as original and eccentric as all 
his other habits and pursuits. Moreover, he 
saw it was of such a nature as to be perma- 
nently adequate to all his limited desires, 

He never thought of study as a labour, or 
the way to knowledge as an up-hill path, 
and any thing that seemed to threaten such 
a change in idea, he would avoid as likely 
to convert into a pain the greatest and only 
perfect delight he was cognisant of. The 
idea of a mental effort, of tasking the intel- 
lect, of compelling the thoughts to any sub- 
ject that did not yield them present pleasure 
was abhorrent to him. Every pursuit that 
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can delight the mind, he followed without 
rule, or method, or caring whether in it he 
was thoroughly successful, or moderately, 
or only a little. The moment it ceased to 
gratify, he dismissed it. Painting, poetry, 
music, sculpture, languages, philosophy, 
sciences, the drama, history, to each did he 
more or less devote himself, according to the 
pleasure it yielded. He was, to sum up his 
character, an intellectual epicure. 

But on thinking over such a proceeding 
as studying at a university, he reflected that 
according to the law of England a few pecu- 
liarities in his mode of practising the wor- 
ship of our common religion prevented him 
from learning logic, mathematics, and the 
like at the public educational institutions of 
his country—that, in consequence, the only 
resource left him was to go over the borders 
to where, on a less enlightened principle, 
they consider learning a marketable commo- 
dity, and let any one have it who is willing 
to pay for it, and where, as a result to be 
expected from free competition in the article, 
it is to be had both at the cheapest rate and 
of the best quality. 

Warmly congratulating himself on this 
lucky alternative, Basil bade adieu to his 
happy and mind-illumined native land, and 
betaking himself to the benighted North, en- 
tered his name as a student at one of those 
tag-rag and bob-tail institutions, the Scotch 
universities ;—nay, after a time, he was not 
ashamed even to give a small sum for that 
ridiculous distinction, a Scotch degree—a 
thing for which all southern scholars show 
a becoming contempt by tacking to their 
B.A., A.M., or M.D., the distinguished and 
sounding syllables “ OXON,” or “ CAN- 
TAB,” as much to evince the superior pro- 
fundity of their acquirements and to intimate 
to the admiring public that they were law- 
fully qualified to imbibe the same by con- 
scientiously breaking their eggs at the big 
end, and by other observances equally im- 
portant and meritorious, as to let it be known 
that they rank a little higher than the mere 
Adam Smiths, and Watts, and Hunters, and 
Broughams of the North, with their simple, 
sneaking “ L.L.D.’s.” They would flatter 
themselves they are a step or two above that! 

It may be stated that in Scotland students 
do not reside within the university they at- 
tend, but are at liberty to find their dinners, 
their rooms, or their society, when they can, 
how they can, and where they can, as a 
soldier says his prayers; food for the mind 





being all the nourishment the college bar- 
gains to supply. In consequence, Basil, in 
his wanderings about the city, having been 
struck with the breezy sequestered quiet of 
the street alluded to, resolved to establish 
himself here, and having had his favourite 
books transmitted from England, conveyed 
them to the house of a widow, by name Mrs, 
Esterling, from whom he had hired apart- 
ments, 

Here he went on as before, giving all his 
hours to study and the pursuits of taste. The 
classes he attended as his fancy suggested, 
sometimes far overstretching the tasks there 
prescribed, sometimes neglecting them alto- 
gether, as a more pleasurable mental occu- 
pation haply presented itself. His abundant 
income he laid out on his best friends, his 
books, and on costly furniture and materiel 
for study, or the exercise of taste. But even 
these, profuse as was his expenditure upon 
them, left a considerable surplus, which 
found its way from his pocket here at the 
university, in a manner analogous to what 
had been usual about his home. Many a 
poor but talented student, struggling to rise 
in life by the steep and thorny path of intel- 
lectual acquirement (and it is a comforting 
thing to think there is a country where learn- 
ing’s road from poverty to independence and 
distinction, however difficult and exhausting 
it be of itself, as God knows it is, still it is 
not blocked by any fence-work of man’s 
construction!)—-many a one in these cir- 
cumstances, whose heart yearned for an ad- 
ditional class, for which his time was ample, 
but his funds, miserably as he stinted them, 
inadequate, would be surprised some day to 
receive in a blank envelope, authenticated 
papers constituting him a member of that 
class, nor in his joyous confusion could for 
a moment imagine they came from that cold, 
distant, bashful English lad who sat always 
alone, and seemed so uninterested in any 
thing. 

He courted no society among the students, 
was always civil and kind when spoken to, 
but appeared to shun any companionship. 
He strove for no premiums, sought ‘no dis- 
tinction, nor did he appear to feel either 
admiration or envy for those leading spirits 
whose rival displays of talent drew forth 
daily encomiums from the teachers, and 
bursts of noisy applause from their assem- 
bled fellow-pupils. All these, as well as the 
factions, the cliques and intrigues, political, 
academical, and of other descriptions, that 
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surrounded him, he viewed with a calm, 
absent indifference. 

At college he remained during the winter 
session. In the spring, when most of the 
students return to their homes, to prepare 
themselves by solitary study for the labours 
of the more advanced classes of next winter, 
he still continued in the same quarters, his 
residence being varied by a month’s mid- 
summer tour in the mountainous parts of 
the country. Why he did not return to 
England, the country he had left but a few 
months before, and that with so many pangs 
of sorrow, and why he had resolved to make 
for some years this new residence his home, 
will be accounted for presently. 

Let us now return to him as we left him, 
in the midst of his books at his solitary 
studies. Suddenly the sound of distant mili- 
tary music arrests him; he hears it with 
attention and surprise, never before having 
known the quiet of that unfrequented street 
so broken. It becomes louder and richer, 
and appears to be the notes of a fine martial 
air from the instruments of a numerous and 
well-appointed band. He pauses to listen. 
A moment, and a new sound comes upon 
his ear, and a faint flush crosses his pale 
features, and a glow of delight lightens up 
his eye. ‘That sound has more music to his 
heart than the softest cadences or proudest 
burst of melody the band could accomplish. 
It is the fall of a light, quick footstep in the 
passage, and a low, eager knock at the door 
of his study. Giving a half-regretful look 
at Plato and his hard-named companions on 
the table, he rises, draws on his coat, and 
opens the door, when in bounds a most 
graceful girl, her pretty face all animation. 

** My good Mr. May,” she exclaims, * do 
let me look out at your window, here are 
the scldiers coming down our street to the 
park, to review—how they got through the 
gates I don’t know, but here they are. Oh 
how sweet is that music! it makes one feel 
quite brave and daring!” 

Before she had time to say this she had 
drawn down one of the curtains, and stands 
half behind it, looking out upon the glitter- 
ing display that is approaching. May takes 
his place beside her—a little back from the 
glass, regarding the spectacle with the same 
look that is habitual to him, of caring for 
none of these things, all that interests him, 
besides the beautiful girl near him, being the 
music, which, however, he could hear as 
well in his chair. 
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“How fine and manly they look—how 
happy they must be all in their bright red 
clothes and glancing accoutrements!” 

“Yes, Miss Esterling, and the drum-major 
must be the happiest; he is the finest-look- 
ing and gaudiest, you see.” 

“Ah, you always talk so against every 
thing that is not in books.” 

A long pause. 

«But does not the band sound sweetly 
now far away down among the trees ?” 

‘¢ Yes, it is indeed beautiful, very beautiful !” 

“Hark, how touching and sad. I could 
almost cry now.” 

** Pooh, nonsense, Miss Esterling!” 

A lively smile drives the pensive expres- 
sion from her face like a light cloud-shadow 
from a summer field, as turning from the 
window she looks around her. 

“Well, Mr. May, you are a strange crea- 
ture. You have no taste. How careless 
you are; how you do toss all your pretty 
books about, and yet are so fond of them. 
Why don’t you put them away and all these 
other things properly and carefully?” 

“The reason is simply this. The plea- 
sure I could feel in putting them all in order 
is great, but is not equal to that which in 
the same space of time I could derive from 
reading, drawing, or other pursuits. So 
whenever my table gets cumbered I put the 
books out of the way, any where that is 
readiest at the time. Besides, I think as 
there is no one to trdmple over them, they 
repose as well and look as well on the chairs 
or carpet as they would in the cases.” 

* Oh, you know I can’t argue with you. 
It is no longer ago than yesterday I sent 
Mima into the room when you were out, to 
put your things to rights, and she made 
every thing quite tidy.” 

“And only spoilt a process of chemical . 
analysis, lost the marks out of half my 
books, and tumbled all my papers together. 
Ah, I see how it is; you are all in a con- 
spiracy against me. But Ill pay you off. 
Ill get that machine there into action, and 
arrange the wires so that the moment the 
girl puts her foot inside the door, off she goes 
into fits.” 

“For pity’s sake, Mr. May, don’t dream 
of such a thing; poor Jemima is already 
persuaded that your are ‘no canny.’ But 
tell me all about this great book. What are 
these strange cramped figures—Hebrew?” 

‘No, this is Greek—this is Plato—you 
have heard the name ?” 
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“Oh, yes—Platonic—love. Is that what 
it is about ?” 

‘“« Yes, there is all about it over here, in a 
treatise which he calls ‘the Symposium, or 
Banquet.’ ” 

* Well, shut up your books now. I want 
you to come and walk with me down in the 
park, to look at the review.” 

‘But what has that to do with Platonic 
love!” 

‘Nothing; but Mr. Houldsworth, the 
other lodger, wanted to drive me round in 
his gig.” 

Basil’s eyes dropped to the ground as she 
mentioned the name, and his pale features 
grew darkly paler. After a moment, “ Well, 
Miss Esterling,”’ said he, “I think riding is 
the best plan, and [ will stay at home and 
finish the group of flowers for you before 
the originals become faded.” 

“Qh, I can finish the picture myself at 
any time. But you will come with me now. 
It is to be a very grand review—such a 
display Mr. Houldsworth says.” 

He remained without a word, looking to 
the floor as if in a trance. After a pause, 
during which her lovely blue eyes were bent 
upon him with an expression of archness, 
kindness, and a little anxiety, she laid her 
small, fair hand lightly on his arm, as if to 
call back his attention, and continued, 

“You are looking very pale and unwell 
to-day; come and have a ramble over the 
park with me; these books will ruin your 
health. It is a beautiful warm day, and the 
sun shines so brightly; we'll have a walk 
over the fresh grass by the river. I do love 
to walk with you, Mr. May; you know so 
much and can tell me about so many things. 
You will be quite in spirits, every thing is 
so sunny and gay.” 

With a slight involuntary sigh, recalling 
his thoughts, he answers in acquiescence. 
*‘ [ shan’t detain you five minutes,” she says, 
as she hurries away to dress. Basil, too, 
calls his footboy, and retires to draw on his 
shoes and gaiters, and get his hat, gloves, 
and cane, 

When he enters the room again he sees 
her shawled, bonneted, and gloved, standing 
turning over the leaves of that old mystic 
volume, as lovely a creature as ever by the 
light of her presence cheered the loneliness 
of a student’s chamber. 

A joyous day that must have been to these 
two youthful beings, each loving the other 
with a jealous though unavowed fondness— 








both lonely—little mingling with the world— 
with minds delicately sensible—emotions that 
thrilled even to a passing thought. Joyous 
it must have been indeed, as they wandered 
together at the bright noon of a day in spring, 
through the glades of that extensive park, 
without one near to mar their enjoyment of 
their own earnestly sought society. Every 
tree appeared fresh, green and young, like 
themselves ; the river by which they chose 
their path was clear as crystal, and the fish 
seemed to leap from its bosom for very joy; 
the grass and wild daisies shed a faint per- 
fume that was caught up by the light airs 
from the west, and wafited to their senses 
along with the distant hum of business from 
the crowded city, or the softened music of 
the soldiers, whose moving files, lessened by 
distance, could be seen bright and glancing 
far away beneath the trees. 

At the time when this occurred Basil had 
been about a year and a half resident with 
Mrs. Esterling. Marianne and he were now 
on terms of playful intimacy. At this state 
they had arrived by gradual progression, 
their approaches toward it being at first 
vague and scarcely perceptible, but their 
coldness and distance diminishing, and their 
familiarity increasing ‘according to the 
square of the time,” as he mathematically 
expressed it. 

For the first month or so his heart was so 
oppressed with the death of his father, and 
absence from all those scenes that had been 
dear to him, that he was little disposed to 
give more than an uninterested glance at the 
graceful and lively girl he saw moving about 
the house and garden, and who ofien met 
him in his walks about the park. After a 
time he began to regard her but as a beau- 
tiful object of taste, and was wont to sketch 
her off with his pencil when the whim seized 
him, as he would a pretty flower or a pic- 
turesque scene. By and by, as he saw traits 
of her lively and affectionate disposition, his 
feelings with regard to her began to lose the 
qualities of mere cold admiration, though 
still he could have left the house and her 
without a regret, nor did one thought of her 
interrupt his studies, unless when her form 
met his eye, or the music of her voice reach- 
ed his ear. 

For her mother he had always great es- 
teem. She was a quiet, staid, elderly wo- 
man, yet her activity, and a something in 
the lines of her countenance, seemed to plead 
that sorrow more than time had contributed 
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to induce upon her the marks of age. A| 
strict justice and liberality in all her dealings 
with him, together with unvarying and un- 
obtrusive kindness, were the first things that 
drew his regard, while his interest was ex- 
cited by the subdued, patient, unsmiling pe- 
culiarities of her demeanour. ‘To the casual 
observer she seemed like one afflicted with 
some slow, continually painful ailment, and 
bearing it with resignation, seeking for nei- 
ther sympathy nor relief; another might 
have judyed that something lay heavy on her 
mind, or that she suffered from melancholy 
as a disease. His impression was that this 
took its rise from excited religious notions ; 
an opinion, however, which more intimate ac- 
quaintance led him to think incompatible 
with the calm, unaffected piety, the mild- 
ness, the strict morality, the charity, in every 
sense of that word of many meanings, which 
she constantly displayed. Moreover, she had 
from the first had a perfect view of his cha- 
racter, and humoured his eccentricities, and 
watched over his welfare with a sort of ma- 
ternal solicitude that was more than gratify- 
ing tohim. She was of the same persuasion 
in religion as himself; and a frequent visiter 
at the house in discharge of devotional du- 
ties, was the pastor of the parish, a gentle- 
man who had been well known to his father, 
and had once staid with him for some weeks, 
and assisted to perform divine service at his 
chapel. 

The Rev. Dr. then was the only in- 
dividual in the city with whom Basil had 
any acquaintance. With him he sometimes 
passed an evening, and in this way was in- 
troduced to his sister, who kept house for 
him, a good-looking intelligent lady, in con- 
versation with whom he took some pleasure. 
She possessed the art, (a somewhat difficult 
one) of setting the student entirely at his ease, 
when the accumulated treasures of his way- 
ward mind gushed forth in a flow of natural 
eloquence that amply rewarded her tact. 

One morning, when he had concluded a 
religious visit (occasions at which Basil con- 
sidered it a duty to be always present, along 
with his landlady and her daughter,) on 
taking his leave he invited the young people 
to come to tea with him that evening. He 
was not aware that up to that time these 
young people, whom he regarded as little 
more than children, had scarcely exchanged 
a word. As for dreaming of any likelihood 
of affection between them, it certainly never 
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erally running on very different things. He 
merely desired to let his sister become ac- 
quainted with a youthful member of his con- 
gregalion so pretty and good as Miss Ester- 
ling, and thought Basil a suitable companion 
to her by the way. 

It was with a great effort of moral courage 
indeed that the latter undertook the office, 
and though when he felt the light arm of the 
shy but gleeful girl passed through his, and 
touching his side, a feeling of novelty and 
pleasure mingled with his embarrassment, 
yet as they walked along he was altogether 
at a loss how or on what topics to address her. 
Of the nonsense—the spoken silliness, gar- 
nished with smiles, and interspersed with 
little flatteries, wherewith fine gentlemen en- 
tertain the fair sex, (often to the great de- 
light of the latter, at least in appearance,) 
and which approaches nearer to the language 
mutually understood by babies and nursery- 
maids, than to any other discourse we wot 
of, he was as ignorant as he despised it, and 
those accomplished in its idioms. Conse- 
quently, for the greater part of their walk 
scarcely a word was interchanged between 
them. At length happening to pass a print- 
seller’s window, a large plate of one of Mar- 
tin’s paintings arrested their movements. In 
a moment he was fixed, and stood absorbed, 
till recollecting himself, and turning his head, 
he saw her gazing at the picture, with her 
finger on her underlip, and her eyes beaming 
a delighted wonder. His tongue was loos- 
ened, and drawing her attention to different 
points of the subject, he descanted enthusi- 
astically on their merits. In a low mur- 
muring voice, whilst yet her eyes were fixed 
upon it, she replied in acquiescence, ex- — 
pressing her admiration of the multitudinous 
crowds, the stupendous buildings heaped pile 
upon pile, and stretching through most cor- 
rect perspective far into the distance, and 
graceful and striking figures in the fore- 
ground, and the strange air of grandeur, an- 
tiquity and mystery, that pervaded the whole 
composition. 

As they walked on this formed the topic 
of an animated discourse, and he was grati- 
fied to find her possessed of a very fine na- 
tural taste, along with an earnest and sen- 
sible way of expressing the just opinions she 
appeared to form. In the course of that 
evening the conversation at the clergyman’s 
table chanced to turn upon literary subjects, 
especially the Waverley novels. As it ran 





gave him a moment’s thought, his ideas gen- 


on, Basil was led to remark very strongly 
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on what he called the incorrect and most 
ungenerous picture presented by their au- 
thor of the founders of his country’s religion 
—representing them as bloodthirsty ruffians, 
canting, ambitious knaves, raving fanatics, 
and empty-headed coxcombs, and depicting 
their inveterate persecutor, one of the most 
cold blooded and unprincipled partisans that 
ever was cast up by the ferment of a civil 
war, as a mirror of honour and refinement 
—holding up a man whose memory had 
never hitherto been alluded to by his coun- 
trymen but with execration, as a very para- 
gon of chivalry. 

‘* Would it not have been right,” continu- 
ed he, “considering the thing but in the 
light of a matter of taste, for a man who had 
(with what motives I presume not to judge) 
abjured the principles taught him by honest 
and worthy parents, to have at least main- 
tained a decent silence with regard to them, 
and not, renegade-like, turned round, and 
with the weapon of anonymous fiction mis- 
represented and mocked his father’s faith, 
and those whose blood, shed like water, 
made it the established religion of his native 
land ?” 

The reader will here observe that we are 
stating at present our hero’s opinions, and 
not our own—the better to prevent any mis- 
conception with regard to which, we shall 
detail no further the bitter tirade he indulged 
in—getting more earnest and excited as he 
proceeded. 

It would have been amusing to watch 
Marianne’s face as he spoke. Now she 
hung on his words with a look of admiration 
and delight, as if she listened to some supe- 
rior being—then with an expression of sor- 
row, of envy, almost of hatred, did she re- 
gard the clergyman’s worthy sister, to whom 
all his conversation was directed, and to 
whom he seemed to pay so muc!: respect and 
regard, At last even a tear stole gently in- 
to her eye, but it was unperceived by any 
but herself. She learnt then that a fine per- 
son, fine clothing, and a ready address were 
not all the charms aman might possess to 
be loved withal, and wondered that a youth 
who had erewhile seemed so awkward and 
uninviting, should so suddenly change into 
one so gifted and loveable. 

As they returned home that evening, 


they 
found the gate into their street obstructed by 
a crowd, and that consequently they would 
require to go round by the park. They 
went, and if they did prolong their walk 
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down one of the moonlit glades, the night 
was certainly very beautiful, and the air was 
so fresh and pure after the closeness of the 
town. 

After that they met each other frequently 
in the garden and about the house, and books 
began to be borrowed and lent. Oh, what 
admirable make-believes are book-borrowing 
vists among the young! ‘Then there was the 
procuring of flower seeds and planting them 
in the garden—the daily joyous visit to watch 
the young blades of green shooting above 
the soil. Besides, were there not shopping 
excursions, walks in the park, and frequent 
sketching expeditions 2. 

All this ended in vehement, o’ermastering 
love. Each of their hearts was well pre- 
pared by virtuous education—by loneliness 
—by previous absence of all ardent emotions, 
to become completely possessed with that 
powerful spirit, the passion which “ never 
loves but one,” and each willingly yielded 
to its rapturous invasion. Loving came to 
be the sole business of their thoughts—plea- 
sing each other the one motive of their ac- 
tions. Their joy was to be near each other 
—their pain to be away—their hope, that 
they would never part—their fear, that the 
affection of the loved one might grow less. 
Love such as this is happiness. We may 
be pleased with fame, proud of rank, grati- 
fied with friendship, overjoyed in the acqui- 
sition of wealth, elated by the possession of 
power, but we are never blest till we know 
we are beloved. So well and universally 
recognised is this truth, that all tribes who 
believe in a future state of reward make their 
heaven a region of love. 

But our felicity is decreed to be brief, and 
dashed with trouble. The rose must have 
its thorn, and the thorns of love’s blossom 
are many. But that which wounded poor 
Basil’s heart with the most cankering sting, 
was jealousy. He could not hear her men- 
tion a name but a pang shot through him, or 
allude to any quality he did not possess with- 
out feeling his heart sink. 

Mr. Houldsworth, who occupied the re- 
maining apartments besides his own, was a 
stylish young fellow, the junior partner of a 
rising firm of cotton-brokers in Liverpool, 
and their traveller and general agent. He 
considered it but a piece of pastime to make 
love to his landlady’s daughter, who he deem- 
ed should have felt herself honoured by such 
attention, But while she took care to avoid 
all intimacy with him beyond what the fact 
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of their living under the same roof required, 
yet even that was wormwood to the student. 
He felt in misery to hear words of cheerful 
greeting pass between them in the hall, or 
to see him come out to her to the garden to 
ask a flower for his button-hole, and obtain 
it from her hands, after a long choosing for 
a pretty one: and when he beheld the showy 
young man, bewhiskered and curled, dressed 
after the latest fashion, and glittering with 
jewellery, jump into his dashing gig, and 
make the quick steps of his blood mare rattle 
through the echoing street, he could not help 
exclaiming, 

‘‘Can such things be—that a woman in 
her senses can be influenced by attractions 
which any fool can provide himself with for 
a few sovereigns in the next street? Can 
Marianne be such a woman 2” 

It is possible that she might have felt a 
capricious pleasure in making him believe 
she was pleased with this person ; for what 
delight is equal to the perception that one 
we love much is jealous of our affections 
wandering away. Besides, it was useful to 
have something wherewithal to keep up the 
balance of independence, when Basil, sorely 
to her mortification, would persist in visiting 
at Dr. ’s, and in extolling the good qual- 
ities of his sister, Alas, many a solitary 
salt tear did these praises cost her, for she 
knew he was not feigning when he express- 
ed such opinions, and that the esteem he 
felt for the lady was sincere. 

Many were the little coolnesses that from 
such causes as these arose between them, 
which, however, were always in a few days 
forgotten. Oh the rapture of a reconcilia- 
tion with one we dearly love when we are 
young, from whom we have been estranged 
but by a little unfounded jealousy! But all 
these annoyances faded into nothing before 
a master-passion that now usurped his mind 
—a new jealousy, that by its certainty and 
overwhelming nature made his former doubts 
and surmises disappear, and caused him with 
bitterness to wish that once more he had no- 
thing but them to disquiet him. 

When he became first on terms of inti- 
macy with her, he remarked several calls of 
a gentleman at the house, whom he knew to 
be one of the leading manufacturers of his 
native town, and to be also at the head of a 
flourishing trading house in the city of his 
present sojourn. His name was Warkworth; 
he was a married man, but childless. He 
was of questionable character—indeed, bore 








the fame of a libertine. The first time Basil 
saw this individual about the house, which 
was when he had been about a year lodging 
there, and was beginning to take notice of 
those who came to it, he concluded he must 
be mistaken in the person. A few months 
and he observed him again. He now thought 
he might have called upon Mr. Houldsworth 
on some commercial business. But when 
more than two years had passed, and his 
passion was now in its full tide—when he 
began to be frequently about that quarter of 
the house where his landlady immediately 
dwelt, he made the alarming discovery that 
this stranger’s visits were altogether to the, 
latter and her daughter. Moreover, he ob- 
served that there was on all sides a desire to 
conceal these visits, especially from him, and 
that when surprised together there was an 
ominous confusion observable on every coun- 
tenance; Warkworth looked like one that 
suffers a petty annoyance; Mrs. Esterling 
was pale as death, and appeared to feel an 
exacerbation of her malady; Marianne blush- 
ed scarlet, and remained without a word. 

There was a mystery about all this, that, 
deeply interested as he was in the welfare of 
the fair girl, put his mind completely on the 
rack, and filled it with conflicting doubts, 
surmises, fears, and hopes. He found a diffi- 
culty now in study, and would sit for hours 
looking away from his open books, lost in 
reverie. For the first time, he felt it neces- 
sary to exert a mental effort to fix his atten- 
tion to them, not for the pleasure they yield- 
ed as heretofore, but as a relief from painful 
thoughts. 

But at length this wore off. Love which 
cannot think aught ill of its object, threw 
a roseate veil over the whole circumstances, 
and he was fain to believe that all his suspi- 
cions were but the foolish offspring of his own 
over-anxious aflection—nay, he was shortly 
convinced of it, and that the dear girl was 
altogether pure, true, and his own. 

Subsequently they became, if possible, 
still more devoted to each other. Many of 
her evenings she passed in his study; she 
would bring her work with her, and sit quiet- 
ly by him like a sister, plying her needle, 
or reading by the bright light of his Argand 
lamp, and ever and anon raising her eyes to 
bend a fond, admiring look on the happy 
student, as absorbed he pored upon his books. 
Or here they held long, quiet conversations 
for hours, or she would sing to him, or listen 
to his flute. 
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Every thing of interest that happened to 
him about the University or elsewhere; every 
new opinion he heard, or was led to form 
with regard to any thing he could compre- 
hend, every feeling of his mind, each joy 
and sorrow, each hope and intention, he un- 
folded to her. His history, and his recol- 
lections of his childhood, and of his father, 
and his home, he freely imparted to her. 

A similar confidence he met with from her, 
save upon one point—her connexion with 
Warkworth. To this she never once alluded; 
she also spoke with delicacy and reserve 
about her own descent. Her father had been 
a manufacturer in the city, but was not a 
strictly good man, he had separated from her 
mother, atid afterwards left her, with but 
their house and furniture to earn a living by. 

But in the midst of all this an occurrence 
took place, which brought affairs between 
them toa crisis. Basil had gone to be pre- 
sent at a sale of the books, pictures, &c. of 
an eccentric single gentleman, lately de- 
ceased. The house was about a dozen miles 
from the city, and he would require to be for 
the whole day away from home. As he 
went, however, to hire a carriage to convey 
him to the sale, he discovered from the post- 
ed advertisements, that he was a week too 
early, having mistaken one Monday for an- 
other. ‘This was nothing remarkable to one 
of his absent, inattentive habits, and turning 
he went slowly back toward his lodgings. He 
lingered by the way, however, at libraries 
and booksellers’ shops for several hours. 

As he drew near home, and was saunter- 
ing leisurely along in the sunny warmth of 
the day, his eyes were attracted by the sin- 
gular elegance of figure of a young lady who 
walked a few paces in advance of him, hang- 
ing on the arm of a tall, manly-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman. As he looked, the 
train of thought that had previously occu- 
pied him faded away, and a new conception 
gradually took form in his mind. He was 
certain that graceful form was a familiar 
ideal of his thoughts. And then that stray 
lock of flaxen hair peeping out from under 
the bonnet! It must be—his heart beat quick 
—the blood leaped to his head—a thousand 
dread doubts overwhelmed him at once. 
Trembling with excitement, he hurried up, 
passed them, and turning, beheld his love 
smiling on the detested Warkworth. 

The moment she saw him she stood still, 
and clung with both hands to the arm of her 
companion. Her eyes seemed fixed in her 





head, and a deadly pallor overspread her 
countenance. The next instant, a deep blush 
supplanted it, and she almost convulsively 
drew down her veil to hide the gush of tears 
that fell sparkling upon her dress. Wark- 
worth looked in wonder round him to find 
out the cause of her agitation, and seeing 
May, he too, exhibited some confusion, and 
hastily drew her from the path, and hurried 
into a side street. 

It would require one having more know- 
ledge of the human mind than we possess, to 
describe the feelings that wrought in poor 
Basil’s bosom as he wandered away through 
the busy streets. His whole fabric of love, 
hope, and happiness was thunder-stricken 
and scattered around him, an utter wreck; a 
tumultuous whirl of lacerating thoughts flew 
through his heart, each as it passed inflicting 
a new and deeper pang, and he could have 
cursed the numerous passengers among whom 
he staggered on his way, for that they seem- 
ed also light-hearted and unconcerned. ‘The 
very beggar who beset his path, appeared to 
him a happy and enviable being. 

At length he reached the house, rushed 
into his study, locked the door, and falling 
on a sofa, gave himself up to the full tide of 
his misery. 

In an hour or two he heard the outer door 
open with a pass-key, and a quick, light, 
footfall hasten across the hall: he thought 
too he heard a faint sob, but it might have 
been fancy. He remained alone in this way 
till the evening, when he rose, took his hat, 
and went out, to wander alone in the park. 
He had now become more calm, and could 
reflect upon the matter. He was convinced 
that he had been duped—miserably made a 
tool of, by an unprincipled creature with art 
beyond her years. Oh, is there any thought 
more galling, than that we have been de- 
ceived by one in whom we have put our 
dearest confidence—that our own warm 
feelings have,been made the means to effect 
the deceit? It is like a dagger-stab, and the 
belief that always follows that our betrayer 
feels contempt for us, is the poison thrown 
into the wound. 

But his jealousy of her, was as nothing to 
the intense detestation in which he held her 
favourite—this latter was the ruling passion. 
To whom is it you bear the most virulent 
hatred? Is it not to him who is loved by her 
you love? the man who basks in the smiles 
you would give your very soul to buy, but 
cannot? You envy him, and yet you hate 
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him—you see no merit in him—he appears 
to you every thing that is despicable, and 
yet how gladly would you change conditions 
with him? Anon, let the valued fair one 
leave him for another, as she left you for 
nim, and your hatred ceases—he is now a 
fellow-sufferer—your ill-will becomes pity, 
sympathy, fellow-feeling, and you could all 
but swear with him a perpetual friendship. 

It was with such feelings as these that 
Basil now called to mind the antipathy he 
had formerly entertained to Houldsworth, 
the very sight of whom he used to shun as 
an annoyance. How differently now did he 
think of him. 

** Poor young fellow! he too with his gew- 
gaws and frippery, had been taken in. We 
have both been fooled. I wonder what he 
thinks now, for he must long have known 
it. But I see how it is—money is their 
object—she has been fluctuating between our 
hunéreds a-year, and now this fellow’s thou- 
sands have turned the balance—she has 
been keeping me asa kind of reserve to fali 
back upon, when others have done with her. 
And that ancient hypocrite, the mother, how 
well she abets—nay, she must be the insti- 
gator of the schemes—and Warkworth, too 
—what a look of love did this Delilah of 
seventeen bend upon him—but he is hand- 
some and free of his money—yet he is a 
married man—they can have no designs 
upon him in that way—can they have in 
any other—is she a thing so vile? oh, ago- 
ny! What am I to do?—I must not let 
them know my mind. I see my course—I 
shall stay here for a month or so, and go 
about as usual, but never another thought 
of mine shall be given to her, nor shall a 
word pass between us. I shall then quietly 
go off to England—at least leave this place 
for ever.” 

He sought his home with this resolution, 
and for some weeks he kept it, at least as 
far as silence went, and avoiding her in 
every way. But could he keep her from 
his thoughts? He knew he could not—he 
could not even try. No! every process of 
his mind involved her; she was his me- 
mory—he could only recollect scenes in 
which she was mingled; she was his imagi- 
nation, for alone, and every minute, with 
new associations, did the idea of her rise in 
his mind. She was his judgment, for the 
thought of her determined all his actions. 
She was his fear, his hope, and, oh, how 


was now his misery. Happy would he have 
been could he have ceased to think of her, 
but the very mental act of willing to think 
of her no longer, was still a thought regard- 
ing her. ‘Thus he remained for some days, 
his mind a vortex of passions, plans, and 
resolves, which changed with every hour. 
He was unable to sleep for thinking of her, 
and when exhausted nature yielded, she 
rose in every dream. 

He could not help seeing her once or 
twice during this period. She appeared 
pale and careworn, as if she too suffered 
acutely in her mind. When her eye met 
his, a feeling of shame was evident through 
her countenance, but he felt instinctively it 
was not the shame of guilt, but that of mis- 
fortune. It seemed impossible for the most 
prejudiced spectator to see evil in that face, 
on which fair fronted innocence - palpably 
sat, albeit in the midst of sorrows. At 
length, a reaction began in his thoughts. 

“It cannot be—I was wrong to judge so 
harshly—besides, I took no account of mo- 
tives. Again, have I not known her since 
from a child she changed to woman, and 
did [ ever know a word or act of hers that 
could in the remotest degree indicate such 
conclusions as my passions have led me to 
form, much less could justify them. No 
angel’s face ever had an expression of more 
purity, or beamed a sweeter smile, and I 
have condemned her unheard. But then how 
she smiled upon him/ But then she is so 
young,—she cannot be far gone in her course 
of evil—she is still to be reclaimed. But 
again, the concealment—the duplicity. ‘The 
whole matter is inscrutable—I must have 
an explanation from her, and if I find her 
really what I surmised, I can be no worse 
than | am—my heart can be no more than 
broken.” 

Thereupon he sent his servant to her 
witha note, asking if he might see her, who 
shortly returned with an answer in the af- 
firmative. 

He found her alone: she was seated on a 
sofa with her hands folded upon her lap, 
and appeared to be lost in a train of thought 
of a mournful cast. As he entered she 
raised her head, and a trace of her former 
glad smile of welcome rose on her face, but 
as her eye met his, this disappeared and she 
grew pale, and her lip trembled. For a 
moment or two no word was spoken; at 
length he said, 





much his love! She had been his joy, and 


“Miss Esterling, we have been strangers 
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for a long time—” She made no reply. 
“Tam going back to England, and my opin- 
ion is that after what has passed between 
us, it would be right to part in good will if 
we cannot do so in friendship, to use no 
warmer word,” 

A pause. 

** You are aware of the reason of our es- 
trangement ?” 

“Tl am: I know well what your thoughts 
of meare; but I assure you they are with- 
out foundation. You are altogether mis- 
taken, but I blame no one; it could not be 
otherwise.” 
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“ And you do not love him, then ?” 

** How can you ask me such a question? 
I give you my honour to all I have said; I 
can give no further proof; if that is not sa- 
tisfactory, leave me at once and for ever, 
More on the subject I will not utter.” 

How short is the step between extremes, 
in hearts where love is master, There was 
a long silence, during which he sat unable 
to frame a sentence, his mind filled with 
conflicting gladness and regret; at length he 
spoke, 

** My dearest Marianne, I have been mis- 
led, but I could not help it. I have been 
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“T should be overjoyed to believe this. 
Are you aware that Warkworth is a married 
man?” 

*“*T believe he is—” 

*‘T really did not think from what I knew 
of you, that I could ever detect you guilty of 
even deceit to me, much less that I would 
find you artfully setting out your charms to 
make a conquest, (for what end I will not 
judge,) of this husband of another woman— 
this man of notorious character.” 

She sprang up, her face red with anger, 
and stamped her foot on the floor, while her 
eyes glared upon him with pride, indigna- 
tion, and scorn; but seeing him continue to 
regard her unmoved, she fell back into her 
seat, and covering her face with her fingers, 
gave way to a fit of hysterical weeping and 
sobbing. For a little he forbore to speak, 
then drawing nearer to her, he said, 

“If [ have given you pain by my words, 
think what an agony of mind your conduct 
has caused me. You have often given me 
reason to believe you entertained a very 
strong regard for me; latterly I have been 
led to think this was not real. If it is, you 
can prove it by giving me an explanation of 
your connexion with this man Warkworth. 
I know that any third person might think I 
have no right to ask this, but you, when you 
consider the terms on which we used to be, 
will I am sure, acknowledge I have a right.” 

‘* Warkworth’s calls here are altogether 
on business. He was intimately wrought up 
in my father’s affairs, and still continues to 
be. He was a party to the unhappy separa- 
tion of my parents. Why will you urge me to 
talk of these things—you will kill me.” (A 
new light began to open up before Basil’s 
mind.) 
not, I will not give—not for my own sake, 
but because it would involve the dearest fame 
of others.” 


** More explanation than this I can- 





very harsh and rude, but your own heart | 
am sure will tell you I have not been wrong, 
Can you forgive me, my own good, noble 
girl; I have every confidence in your truth 
and honour, and will never doubt you more, 
I know your gentleness, your patience, and 
generosity, and that you will forgive. I have 
vexed you much, but your own candour must 
allow that it all arose from my vehement 
devotion to you, which is the one passion of 
my existence.” 

It was hard for her to resist his pleading, 
to withhold forgiveness from him on whom 
her heart doted. She tried to do it, at least 
for some time, but could not hold out, and 
tearfully gave way, owning to his raptured 
questioning that he was the sole object of 
her love. 

It would be needless for us to describe in 
words the conversation that ensued, for the 
fancy of our readers would anticipate the 
scene, and we and our details be overleaped 
and left far behind. It ended, afler some 
hours, in a solemn engagement, that they 
should be united in marriage on the earliest 
day that could be convenient to them both, 
when she should be altogether and unaltera- 
bly his own, and there should be no more 
doubt, fear, or jealousy. 

Strange enough, this hardly appeared in 
the eyes of either of them an event of unu- 
sual weight or moment. They had_ both 
looked forward to it for years, during which 
they had lived together in daily familiar and 
confidential intercourse. ‘There were no ar- 
rangements to be made; with the exception 
of her mother, no human being had control 
over either of them, or could direct or oppose 
their desires; there were no persons to be 
consulted, and a doubtful consent entreated 
from them; there was no one even to be in- 
formed of the fact. Not an obstacle stood 
in the way of the consummation, He had 
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long been his own master, and as to worldly 
matters was perfectly independent, and could 
abundantly afford to follow the bent of his 
wishes, She again was well convinced that 
her mother loved her too dearly to withhold 
from her any thing that she earnestly de- 
sired, 

But when he asked Mrs, Esterling’s con- 
sent, the behaviour of the latter appeared to 
him remarkable. She seemed to suffer a 
strange and sudden depression of health and 
spirits, and entreated him to allow her ano- 
ther day, when she would be prepared to 
give him an answer, 

Next day when he met her, her language 
and conduct seemed as extraordinary. At 
one time she told him she could not yet, for 
private reasons of her own, give her sanction 
to the marriage of her daughter, but as she 
could stand in the way of nothing that could 
conduce to the happiness of either of them, 
they might be married without any opposi- 
tion on her part, if they were both willing to 
run all risks for good or evil, only she de- 
sired to be altogether unconnected with the 
matter. She had no hesitation in entrusting 
to him the future welfare of her only child, 
yet she had many fears that the happiness 
they expected would prove an illusion, and 
if ever it did, they should not reproach her 
with furthering this measure, which she called 
him to witness she had never encouraged, if 
she had not discountenanced it. Marianne, 
she continued, had many imperfections; she 
was low born, of the very humblest class ; 
her parents had been (here she trembled) 
most unfortunate if not criminal—(‘ She al- 
Judes to the bankruptcy,” thought he)—and 
were one tithe of their evil fortunes known, 
a stigma would attach to her. No, it could 
not to her, but still this world was malig- 
nant, and apt to visit the sins of the parents 
on the children. 

In this way she ran on, getting more con- 
fused and excited with every sentence, till 
Basil, positively in pain for her, withdrew, 
with a vague belief that he had obtained her 
acquiescence, 

In a week or two, Marianne and he were 
quietly and unostentatiously married, accord- 
ing to the short and simple ceremony of their 
church, by their friend and pastor, Dr, ; 
The only remark he made regarded their 
youth, for she still wanted some months of 
eighteen, and he as many of twenty-one. 
Yet they seemed so loving and devoted, and 
he knew him to be so talented, so virtuous, 

Votume VI,—20 








and honourable, and she amid her blushes 
looked so beautiful, that as he bade Heaven 
bless them, there was a warmth and kind- 
ness in his benignant smile, as if they had 
been his own children. 

About forty miles from the city of our tale, 
a strait divides a low and very beautiful isle 
from the mainland, In this isle is a wide 
bay, which is completely landlocked, and 
peaceful as a pond, Opposite to it, a tongue 
of land shoots out flat and level for about 
half a mile from the abrupt hilly range of 
coast. ‘The usual shore-road runs round 
close under the hills, so that this little penin- 
sula is quite out of the way and untrodden. 
It is covered with furze, bramble, wild rose, 
and other bushes, with patches of open green 
sward here and there, and toward the outer 
point a small, steep, rocky hill rises, shaggy 
with dwarf oaks, and other low trees. On 
the southern side of this again, two large old 
oak-trees grow, and between them, but near- 
er to one than to the other, has been erected 
a small Gothic villa, with a garden of about 
a couple of acres in extent, attached. ‘This 
was built by the owner of the land as a spe- 
culation, and offered to be let at the rent of 
forty pounds a year. Here Basil took up 
his residence with his bride, about the mid- 
dle of spring. He had it furnished accord- 
ing to his own fancy, and had removed to 
it his books, instruments, and all his other 
moveable property. He earnestly entreated 
Mrs. Esterling that she would cease her oc- 
cupation, and for the future make her home 
with them. He insisted much upon this, but 
she was inflexible—she would remain, and 
live in her old way, in which she was sure 
to be the happiest, and never, so long as she 
could earn her living honourably, would be- 
come dependant on any one. With this he 
was forced to remain contented for the time. 

Than this home of their adoption, no spot 
could be more beautiful or sequestered, With 
the exception of a couple of servants, no one 
but themselves came near the cottage, and 
days ofien would pass without any person 
being seen on the road that wound alongside 
under the high land to the rear. At the 
bottom of the bay in the island opposite was 
a sunny little town—a thriving place for the 
coasting and fishing trade, and numerous 
sloops and small vessels of other descrip- 
tions, were continually gliding about over 
the glassy waters of the strait. 

And here they dwelt together in nearly 
perfect delight, They were continually with 
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each other; one of them was never to be seen 
alone, and they were always cheerful and 
gladsome, happiness beaming in their coun- 
tenances. Young as they were, they both 
possessed the peculiarity of appearing to the 
eye much younger. Marianne seemed a 
mere girl, while he might have been deemed 
a sedately-disposed lad of sixteen, or there- 
abouts, and any one who met them as they 
rode out joyously together along the neigh- 
bouring roads, might have considered them 
brother and sister, the children of some gen- 
tleman in the vicinity. 

But they did not confine themselves to 
this spot alone; all the neighbouring places 
worthy of remark they visited, and made 
frequent trips together to the city (to which, 
from the little town opposite, there was a 
rapid steam-conveyance) to purchase new 
books, view picture-exhibitions, or see some 
distinguished London actor, who might haply 
be down there on a summer starring expedi- 
tion. 

And thus they passed the spring, summer, 
and autumn seasons,which that year were un- 
usually warm and pleasant. But as the days 
began to grow shorter, Marianne expressed 
a wish to spend the winter on the continent, 
and Basil forthwith left for England, to make 
arrangements for the transmission of money. 
This was the first time since their marriage 
that they had been separated more than a 
day, and though he was not to be beyond a 
week absent, their parting had in its tender- 
ness something ominous. She accompanied 
him as far as the city, where, at her mother’s 
house, she proposed to stay till his return, 
for the cottage, she said, without him, would 
seem so desolate and homeless. 

On his arrival at his native town, he hur- 
ried his business over, eager to return to her, 
with whom he had left all his joy. ‘This 
done, he posted back with the most anxious 
speed, and arrived a couple of days sooner 
than he was expected. On dismounting 
from the coach, he immediately hastened to 
her mother’s house, picturing the warm de- 
light that waited his coming, and thinking in 
what manner he should pass with her the 
after part of the day. 

As he entered the lonely street that held 
the scene of so much former happiness, he 
met Mrs. Esterling’s servant-girl going upon 
some household errand. Stopping her with 
a number of eager questions to which she 
had not time to reply, he snatched from her 
hand the door-key, and speeded along. En- 





tering the house, he went almost uncon. 
sciously, by the force of old habit, towards 
that apartment which had once been his 
study. Its door stood a little open, and his 
attention was immediately arrested by voices 
within, speaking in tones of deep and earnest 
feeling. 

“And you are happy with him then—you 
have nothing further to wish for?” 

‘«* Nothing—oh, nothing.” 

He knew the voice—it was hers. Gra- 
cious Providence, what is this? 

* Well, then, I shall leave you to him for 
good. I believe he is all that he should be 
—nay, don’t give way so, dearest girl.” 

Basil pushed open the door—there before 
him stood Warkworth—clinging to this man 
with her arms round his neck, and looking 
up into his face with eyes bathed in tears, 
was his Marianne, his wife-—- Warkworth 
held her face between his hands, and gazing 
into it with a look of much fondness, stooped 
over her and kissed her lips once and again. 

As Basil saw this, his breath, which for 
a moment had been stifled by excess of 
emotion, found vent in a short, inarticulate, 
bursting scream. 

Their attention was drawn on the instant. 
Warkworth started, and hastily planted his 
foot behind, as if he would have fallen back. 
She suddenly dashed her open palm upon 
her forehead. 

** Basil—my own Basil—my husband!” 
she screamed. ‘ Hear me—merciful God!” 

He was gone—out of the house he sprang, 
and rushed along the street, hatless, dishev- 
elled, white as a corpse. An hour afier that 
he was miles from the city, unknowing and 
uncaring about the direction or destination 
of the vehicle in which he was borne along; 
his whole thought being to flee from the 
place where “a dagger of the mind” had 
been struck into him. 

Late in the evening he arrived at Edin- 
burgh, and as he wandered alone through 
the moonlit streets and squares of that ro- 
mantic city, the tumult of his thoughts sub- 
sided, and he was enabled to reflect calmly 
and methodically upon the whole series of 
events, 

‘*What a fortune is mine!” said he. “I 
have given myself wholly to the pursuit of 
pleasure, and though it was of the intellect- 
ual kind, does that detract from the folly. 
I have shunned society, and am as a stran- 
ger in the world. I have allowed myself to 
become the slave of a passion, whose power 
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and predominance in my mind at this mo- 
ment, in spite of all that might naturally 
tend to quench it, strikes me with wonder. 
I have made myself familiar with those who 
were first introduced to me as, in a manner, 
my servants, I have married beneath my 
station, and allied myself to poverty (but 
that is nothing), to duplicity, treachery, dis- 
honour, crime, infamy. My object was hap- 
piness, and | have found misery—misery— 
mental pain—agony of spirit. I formed 
ideas of such a thing once in my imagina- 
tion, for the purposes of poetical amusement. 
But now the experiment is made, and | 
know, though I never can express, the dread 
reality. 

“« My father was wrong to leave me mas- 
ter of myself, as he did, without any one to 
advise me possessed of sufficient experience 
of this wicked world. And I was surely 
infatuated to act as I did. It is done, how- 
ever, now, and my heart is withered; hence- 
forth I shall be a man without feeling. | 
shall never love again, never feel joy or sor- 
row—the only thing that remains for me 
now is to die. It would be impious to seek 
death, but I shall await its finding me as I 
best can, and only hope it will not be long in 
coming.” 

His first thoughts had been all of ven- 
geance. He would call this hated Wark- 
worth to account, and make him with his 
blood expiate the misery he had inflicted. 
From such ideas he now revolted—many 
were the reasons. In the first place there 
was the fence of religion to be overleaped— 
that fence within which he had hitherto walk- 
ed with scrupulous fidelity; moreover, there 
was to be procured some friend sufficiently 
devoted to his interests to embroil himself 
on his account in proceedings of a mortal 
nature ;—and where was he to find sucha 
one? Again there were the negotiations and 
investigations that must precede and follow 
such a measure, and most hateful of all, the 
publicity that would be ensured. His shame 
and dishonour were now known to not more 
than three individuals, the interest of all of 
whom it was to keep their secret. 

His final determination was to leave Eng- 
land for ever—never to hold any communi- 
cation with her, or allow the possibility of 
any from her reaching him—to be for all 
future time dead to her and to his home. 
But we should be wrong to say this was his 
unaltered resolution—we should, for still his 
undiminished love drew him towards her 
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with a fascination that, but for its new anta- 
gonist emotion, pride, would have been irre- 
sistible, and there were times—as when he 
was alone in the silence of night—at which 
he could entertain the thought of returning 
to her the runaway slave of passion, and 
submitting to forgiving all his injuries, pro- 
vided she would but make him happy with 
the heaven of her love. He could take her 
away, he thought, from all the scenes of 
her sin, to some far country where no Wark- 
worth could come near to beguile her— 
where she could be kept from evil, if not 
by her own virtue, at least by want of temp- 
tation and opportunity—where she must be 
good by necessity, as she was loveable by 
nature. Nay, he would build up in his 
mind visions of future happiness, and form 
long schemes of moral guidance and instruc- 
tion, whereby to win her to the paths of 
penitence and virtue, and make her look 
back with horror to her errors, and bear 
new and grateful love to him whose con- 
stant affection, long sufferance, and piety 
had reclaimed her. 

But with reflection came again pride and 
scorn of himself for having entertained, for 
a moment, such ignominious ideas—but aye, 
love kept its ground, though assuming for 
that purpose the semblance of pity. ‘Thus 
while he had strength of mind, he daily in- 
creased his distance from her. Indeed, it 
was his intention to wander out the rest of 
his life in foreign’ countries, in order that 
they might be completely lost sight of by 
each other, and that he might lose the habit 
of pining after her presence. 

But here the thought arose, * Should he 
leave her unprovided for?” And Love arose 
under the form of‘pity again. 

‘«What—shall I give that dearest, though 
false and lost one, cause to hate me—to 
wish she had never known me? [ mean, 
shall I leave her penniless—a burden to 
him who has tempted her, perhaps a des- 
pised slave to him when she may have 
ceased her guilty love? Poor thing! what 
can she do to struggle with necessity? I[ 
bound myself to her for better or worse, 
and though it has wofully turned out the 
latter, shall I break that faith to her now 
which it would have been no merit in me to 
have kept in the former alternative?” (‘Then 
love took the form of honour.) ‘ But again, 
in such a case might she not be persuaded 
to prosecute, and my whole agony be thus 
raked up before the public eye” —(love again 
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simulating caution!) ‘Nay, I will make 
arrangements to settle on her for life half 
my income, such as it is. I can live with 
every comfort on the rest. I shall never 
more have need of it, and it is but charity 
to give so freely to one who has so deeply 
injured me”—(not charity, but love/) 

And this course he did follow. ‘Through 
his agent, a man he could put every confi- 
dence in, he managed to arrange the regu- 
Jar future transmission of sums, the receipt 
of which should be notified through adver- 
tisement in a newspaper. And this was to- 
tally to shut out from her any possibility of 
writing or finding her way to him. 

Before he left. England, he wrote her a 
farewell letter. It was very long—for it 
formed the last opportunity he could have 
of holding communication with her. Yet it 
contained nothing of upbraiding, but much 
of sorrow, and much of earnest advice, while 
through it all fervid and passionate, though 
sorely crushed affection shed its vivid tinting. 

This done, he bade farewell to his coun- 
try, and wandered abroad companionless 
and spiritless for years. His precise place 
of sojourn was known to no one save his 
agents. 

At length when he had been more than 


ten years an exile, and grey hairs began to 
mingle with the brown, he received from 
these men information that his property in 
England had become so deteriorated, that 
they could not undertake to transmit him 


his usual supplies. Moreover, that his fund 
of uninvested money was now nearly ex- 
hausted. 

Upon receiving this information, he imme- 
diately hurried home. On his arrival in 
England, he found that a company of trading 
chemists had purchased ground close to his 
own, and established upon it a very exten- 
sive manufactory of acids, bleaching pow- 
der, &c., the vapours of which were not 
only injurious to vegetation, but so unplea- 
sant, and even prejudicial to health, that the 
houses, from the annual rent of which his 
income was drawn, could, with difficulty, be 
let at half their former rental. He learned, 
too, that the receipt of that money he had 
set apart for her, continued from time to 
time to be acknowledged, and that no at- 
tempt to communicate with him, at least 
through his agents, had been made by her. 
She was evidently still living, and unless he 
chose to reassume the whole or part of this 
her allowance, he found he must fall upon 
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some means of supporting himself in the 
world by his own exertions—further resi- 
dence abroad being now out of the ques- 
tion. 

This course he resolved to adopt, but 
found no little difficulty in discovering how 
to render his talents and multifarious, but 
vague and ill-assorted knowledge, available 
to the end. It appeared to him at length, 
that teaching—the imparting to others the 
information he himself had accumulated, was 
the readiest — indeed, the only immediate 
means, 

It happened most opportunely, that a situa- 
tion of this description offered itself. A 
clergyman, of his own tenets of religious 
dissent, had been for many years in the hab- 
it of entertaining youthful boarders, the sons 
of people of his sect, and educating them ac- 
cording to the principles of its peculiar doc- 
trines. ‘This gentleman was now getting 
much advanced in age, and on being applied 
to by May’s agent, who informed him of his 
family, education, and character, readily 
agreed to accept him as assistant in his edu- 
cational pursuits. He had been well ac- 
quainted with his father, having studied with 
him in their youth, and was consequently 
disposed to receive and entertain Basil, more 
on the footing of a friend than of a mere 
hired usher. 

In this situation it was then the latter’s 
intention to remain, until he could obtain 
from the chemists, either by law proceedings 
or by amicable arrangement, compensation 
for the damage occasioned by them, or un- 
til he could fall upon some employment less 
harassing or more congenial to his taste. 
What he chiefly desired was, a situation 
of a literary nature, in connexion with a 
newspaper or a periodical publication of 
some sort. 

On waiting on the Rev. Mr. Elderley, 
who was for the future to be his employer, 
he was received with much affability. The 
house in which he was to take up his abode, 
stood in the country about two miles from a 
very large commercial town in the West of 
England, and was placed in an exceedingly 
fertile and beautiful rural district. 

As they sat together after dinner on the 
day of his arrival, Mr. Elderley began to 
call up a number of recollections of his 
youth, when the elder Mr. May and he had 
been fellow-students together, and used to 
strive for honours. They had both been 
candidates, too, for the hand of that lady 
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who afterwards became the mother of his 
present guest. 

« After their marriage,” continued he, “ we 
became estranged, and I never afterwards 
heard from him—nor did I ever meet one of 
that name even, till a few weeks ago when 
a young pupil called May joined me. This 
set me thinking back, and | recollected your 
father had a brother.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Basil, ‘‘ he had one who went 
outa missionary to South America. In the 
course, however, of the revolutionary strug- 
gles there, he ceased his calling, entered 
into trade, and when we last heard of him, 
had become wealthy and influential.” 

** Well,” said the other, ‘* would it not be 
strange now if this boy should turn out a son 
of this uncle of yours, who may have re- 
turned to England possessed of wealth suf- 
ficient to put you in the way of once more 
becoming independent.” 

‘‘ | am afraid the idea is a very visionary 
one, sir. Besides, if it were the case, it 
would give me no pleasure to renew the re- 
lationship. Iam a sort of solitary being, 
and an extensive connexion would be more 
painful to me than you could imagine; more- 
over, to come before a relation whom I never 
saw, and who probably is ignorant of my 
existence—who, in addition, may have con- 
nexions wide enough and troublesome enough 
of his own—to come to such a one in the 
character of a suppliant—a dependent, is a 
thing I could not do on any motive or con- 
sideration.” 

‘Well, I think you are right, Mr. May, 
for this boy has nothing of your family fea- 
tures ; indeed, he is quite different, being an 
exceedingly good-looking little fellow—a 
perfect juvenile Antinous.” 

Here Basil blushed scarlet as he heard his 
personal appearance alluded to, though evi- 
dently without intention, and when he saw 
his host’s daughter, a very beautiful young 
lady, regard him attentively, he wished in 
his heart he had never sought his present 
situation. The worthy clergyman, however, 
seeing the effect of his observation, proceed- 
ed to pour balm into the wound he had made, 
and continued, 

*‘ He is also quite different from both your 
father and yourself, in the fact that though 
certainly a stirring boy at all sorts of games, 
he is, intellectually speaking, but a dunce, 
though it appears to depend more on obsti- 
nacy than lack of capacity—at all events, 
the cane can do little for him.” 
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‘“‘T am not a great believer,” said Basil, 
“in the efficacy of that instrument of instruc- 
tion under any circumstances, I am inclin- 
ed to put more faith in kindness, attention, 
and example. Conciliation, in my opinion, 
is, in most cases, preferable to coercion.” 

*‘ Well, I shall be overjoyed to see the 
good eflect of your system. I believe there 
are great changes now in the views the pub- 
lic entertain on the matter and manner of 
education, and little Gerald is as good a sub- 
ject as any for experiment.” 

** Gerald! Is that his name?” 

‘Yes, Gerald Maye—they spell it with an 
‘ E’ final.” 

“Oh, I see; he is one of the south coun- 
try Mayes. He comes from the South of 
England, does he not?” 

** Yes, from some place in Hampshire, I 
believe the letters with regard to him were 
dated.” 

‘* Yes, there are, I have been told, a good 
many of the name in that quarter, and they 
all spell it in that way. They are quite a 
different race from us of the north, and are 
of French descent, | should surmise. We 
never put the ‘ E’ to our May, which is of 
good Westmoreland Saxon.” 

They then went on to talk of the other 
pupils, the master giving an account of their 
characters in order that he might the better 
undertake their management. 

It was by the above conversation that Ba- 
sil’s attention was drawn particularly to the 
boy in question, and more by the agreement 
of Mr. Elderley that he was to be put entirely 
under his charge, and not punished with the 
rod, unless some flagrant offence should call 
for his own interference. 

He found him to be of a character and 
disposition closely allied to his own—so near- 
ly identical, that if placed in circumstances 
the same as his own in early life, he felt con- 
vinced he would have followed a career ex- 
actly parallel. His whole mind seemed made 
up of emotions as nearly approaching the 
intensity of passions as they could in the 
heart of a child. He displayed the same 
strong feelings, the same ardent attachment, 
the same deep dislike, even hatred, the same 
excitability of temper, the same liability to 
great elevation or depression of spirits, to 
extremes of gladness and sorrow—the same 
high sense of honour, of moral right, of re- 
ligion—the same enthusiasm in dreaming of 
the future. Moreover, there was about his 





dress, his gait, his way of speaking, a neat- 
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ness, taste, and gracefulness; and upon all 
his manner and habits was stamped the gen- 
tleman, as far as that character comes by 
nature, without the aid of art. He never 
appeared wilfully by deed or by word to give 
annoyance to any creature—to the servants 
and others, his inferiors in rank, he was al- 
ways kind and affable without familiarity. 
Mimicry was a thing he never practised in 
any circumstances. He took no pleasure in 
taunting or irritating his companions, or in 
vexing any defenceless being, or tormenting 
any animal. Of the house-dogs he was an 
especial patron, and the horses were all his 
friends. ‘The emotions of pity and of grati- 
tude were both eminently active in his 
mind, and continually moved him to tears, 
while any thing insulting, roused him to the 
most violent rage, which again, by one ex- 
pression of kindness or apology from its 
object, would be converted into a fit of crying, 
followed by an immediate readiness to make 
up friendship. 

Add to these traits, a figure of much boy- 
ish elegance, and features of perfect regu- 
larity, beginning with an expression at some 
times almost angelic in its sweetness, and 
also the innocence and simplicity of a home- 
reared child of eleven or twelve years of age, 
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and you have before your mind the pet— 
the adopted boy of him you already know 
so well. 

But it would be wrong to imagine we wish 
to paint him as a pdragon—one without fault, 
such as could only exist in the pages of ro- 


mance. Rousseau, in his ‘ Confessions,” 
detailing the character of his boyhood, says, 

‘“*] had indeed the defects incident to this 
early period of life. I was a prattler, a glut- 
ton, and sometimes a liar. I made no scru- 
ple of pilfering fruit, sweetmeats, and eat- 
ables, but I never took pleasure in doing 
mischief in accusing my playfellows, or in 
tormenting flies, or any other animals.” 

And this character we must confess, in its 
bad points, was sometimes applicable, but 
in its good, a hundredfold more often to our 
hero’s little favourite, who the reader will 
perhaps surmise is also our own, and besides, 
is more than the mere fancied beau ideal of 
a bachelor’s dream. He had many faults, 
but when told of them, and reproved with 
judgment, the extent and sincerity of his 
penitence and sorrow, made reproof almost 
painful, while he seemed a child that no 
kindness or indulgence could render either 
* soft” or “ spoiled.” ) 
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The teaching such a pupil as this, must 
have been, in very truth, to one with a mind 
constituted like May’s, a delightful task, as 
Thomson sings in that passage which the 
universal sympathy and consent of readers 
has made the most hackneyed in our litera- 
ture. It was indeed to him a pleasure, such 
as he had never known since that day he 
fled heartstricken from his home. 

From the first hour they met, Basil ob- 
served in this boy a strange attraction to- 
ward him, which, moreover, he was some- 
what surprised to feel reciprocated in his own 
mind. He could not account for the regard 
he thus so suddenly entertained for him. He 
was certainly the finest boy he had ever 
seen, and this, along with the fact of his be- 
ing his namesake, and having been spoken 
of by the master, was all he could think of 
as causing the feeling. The emotion, too, 
of loving any object, was to him quite novel ; 
for through a period of years he had not had 
any friend, and but very few acquaintances, 
whose society besides, had been rather a 
burden to him than desirable. 

In the course of a few weeks they had 
become inseparable companions, and seemed 
to feel much and mutual delight in each 
other’s society. They walked and rode about 
the neighbourhood together, and at home 
were always side by side. The effect was 
soon evident on little Gerald—he took to his 
books with more zeal and assiduity than any 
other boy in the school, and soon fully re- 
deemed his character for talent. At the 
same time he lost much of his devotion to 
the playground, and would have neglected it 
altogether were it not that Basil used some- 
times to applaud his dexterity at the various 
games. And the stimulus to all this was the 
approval of his friend. One word of praise 
could do more than twenty applications of 
the rod, while if any thing wrong was going 
on, a single serious look would make him 
cease on the instant, and go away to another 
corner of the room, where he would sit as 
quiet as a mouse till some word of kindness 
would draw him from his hiding. 

Basil was his constant reference in all 
cases of doubt or difficulty—the mender of 
inkstands, books, and playthings; the sur- 
geon of all cuts and bruises. He was made 
the confidant of all his thoughts and feelings 
—his injuries received from his playmates— 
his determinations not to submit to them— 
his dislike of some and good opinion of 
others, and deepest and most delicate of all, 
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his warm admiration of a pretty little girl of 
eight or ten years old, the daughter of a sur- 
geon in the neighbourhood, whose principal 
charms were a blue frock, red cheeks, and 
* such hair!” 

As they rambled about together, the sub- 
jects of their conversation was sometimes 
curious——such as moral right and wrong, 
justice, honour, courage, beauty of scenery, 
or any object, taste, and the like. On such 
topics Basil used to listen with great pleasure 
to his little friend’s ideas, treating him al- 
ways as an equal, and allowing him his full 
half of the conversation; when his opinions 
were incorrect, mildly and playfully stating 
his own, and showing where the error lay. 
Frequently, too, he talked to him, but always 
with an air of a companion—one receiving 
as well as giving information on matters of 
natural history, foreign countries, strange 
experiences of his own—or would tell him 
anecdotes of great men, or give him abstracts 
of the stories of plays and poems. And so 
happy did little Gerald feel in such circum- 
stances, that he would often come to Basil, 
take him by the hand, and say, ‘* Come and 
have a walk with me, and give me a lecture.” 

One evening in summer, when they had 
had a long ramble together, gathering nuts 
and blackberries, Basil tired out, sat down 
to rest by the sunny side of a rock, crowned 
with an ancient tower. Little Gerald came 
and sat down by his side, and after a long 
silence, bursting into tears, let his head fall 
upon his shoulder, and sobbed out, 

““My dear Mr. May, I don’t know how it 
is, but | am never happy but when [| am 
with you. Are you a philosopher?” 

Such were the traits that made Basil’s 
heart warm to this boy, towards whom he 
soon felt an affection, that in its strength and 
peculiar character, brought up to his mind 
that which he had borne long ago to his 
father. It seemed the identical sort of feel- 
ing, equally intense and equally pleasurable. 
When Gerald was not near him, he felt “a 
want,”’ as the expression is, while his mind 
was full of anxiety, lest some accident might 
happen to him; he could never apply his 
thoughts seriously to any subject, unless he 
was under his eye, nor did he ever feel 
cheerful save when the clear voice and mer- 
ry laugh of his little favourite were ringing 
in his ear. 

The greatest punishment Basil could in- 
flict upon Gerald was, to withhold his coun- 
tenance from him—not to speak to him for 
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some days, and this the culprit felt most 
acutely. He was very miserable indeed, 
and the ways he took to get once more into 
his good graces, were as amusing as they 
were endearing. Aware that Basil was al- 
ways pleased with him for studiousness, he 
would get hold of some great volume, and 
seating himself a little from him, would pour 
closely over it for hours, ever and anon lift- 
ing his eyes to see if he were noticing how 
diligent he was, or if the stern expression of 
his face was relaxing. ‘To such a proceed- 
ing his obduracy was sure to yield, and they 
would speedily be friends again. 

When Gerald was ill, as he was once 
dangerously, Basil’s anxiety was increased 
to torture; he was hardly able to go through 
his avocations as a teacher, and at night 
could not sleep. He felt a constant impulse 
to go to him to see whether he was not bet- 
ter, and at last seated himself beside his bed, 
and took upon himself the office of nurse, 
although the disease was an infectious one, 
and he was certain he had never had it him- 
self. Nor was it till he was pronounced 
convalescent, that he recovered his peace of 
mind, or was fit for any exertion. 

On another occasion, Gerald, with some 
others, had been found guilty of some very 
heinous schoolboy offence, for which con- 
dign punishment was demanded. Basil 
pleaded much to get him off, but stern jus- 
tice, in the shape of Mr. Elderley, was inex- 
orable, and he had to look on while every 
blow inflicted on his little favourite, made 
his own nerves thrill with double the pain. 

But this was prior to the illness. In the 
course of his recovery from the latter, he 
was one evening expressing with tears his 
gratitude and affection to such a disinterested 
friend. 

‘“‘] like you very well, indeed,” said he; 
‘“‘ better than any one else.” 

‘* What, Gerald, better than your father 
and mother, and all at home?” 

* You know it would not be right to love 
any body better than them.” 

‘But after them, I am the best liked, I 
hope.” 

“Yes, but I like my grandfather very 
well, too.” 

“Is he very kind to you?” 

“Oh, very kind; but not so kind nor so 
good as you are. I wish you were some 
relation to me.” : 

‘You know you are my little adopted son 
—my son Gerald.” 
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“Yes, that’s all very fine, but when I 
leave you and go home, you will soon forget 
all about me.” 

About a month after this, when he was 
again well and active, and running about as 
before, he was suddenly called home to his 
friends. ‘This was a blow sufficiently severe 
to Basil, who had for several months felt all 
but happy in his society. 

If you have a dog, an attached and beau- 
tiful animal, which is the companion of all 
your walks, eats from your hand, and sleeps 
by your feet, which has fondness for none but 
yourself, and bounds with joy at a word or 
a look from you—if this creature is suddenly 
lost, do you not mourn with a grief greater 
than you would like to confess, but which is 
shown by the magnitude of the reward you 
offer for its restoration, by your anxiety, and 
by your joy, when it is brought back to you 
with all its gladness and affection? With 
how much more sorrow would not one, and 
especially one of that character we have en- 
deavoured to shadow forth under the name 
of Basil May, lament the loss of a fair child, 
a pure and noble being, whose love is the 
effect of bright reason, not of instinct, who 
possesses high mental beauty in addition to 
corporeal grace, whose thoughts and deeds 
are the result, not of the mere principal of 
animal life, but of an ever living soul? It 
was indeed with much emotion they parted, 
and Basil, as he kissed his forehead and bade 
him farewell, felt there was taken from him 
the only one to whom his heart had ever 
warmed in friendship. 

But the pang of parting lies not in saying 
adieu. It comes in its full strength some 
time afterwards, for the image of the object 
is so recent in your mind, that you cannot 
at first completely feel its absence. But 
when a space has elapsed, and your thoughts 
have had time to settle, when the idea comes 
plainly before you, that he or she, your 
friend or your love, is gone and will return 
no more—not till then do you feel yourself 
desolate, nor till then does the full tide of 
your sorrow gush upon your heart. 

For some days Basil was so shaken in his 
mind as to be utterly unable to go through 
his work in the school, a fact which he stated 
to Mr. Elderley, who thinking him unwell, 
for he was always nervous and delicate in 
health, recommended him to take exercise, 
and willingly relieved him from his duties, 
himself undertaking them. 

He now gave his time to wandering about 
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the neighbourhood, lingering alone on the 
sunny days in those scenes where he had 
rambled, making himself a very boy, play- 
ing with his childish favourite and friend, 
and of evenings pouring sadly over those 
books out of which he had instructed him. 

This lasted for many days; at last it was 
broken up, and by an afiair of business, a 
proposition from the company of chemists 
before alluded to. ‘They stated that as their 
works, which were daily increasing in extent, 
were beginning to be confined for want of 
space, they were desirous of adding to them 
his ground and the buildings upon it, and 
were willing to buy them at the rate of ten 
years’ purchase according to the annual 
rental before the erection of their manufac- 
tory, or, if he preferred it, to admit him as a 
partner, with that amount of share in the 
concern. 

He immediately called upon his agent, 
directing him to close with the former pro- 
posal, and take the money—intending to 
purchase with it a life annuity, one half of 
which he should continue to pay to his wife. 

He was now independent again, and his 
intention was to return to his former way of 
living, and become an idle wanderer in the 
world—for now that Gerald was not by, his 
thoughts continually reverted to her in Scot- 
land, and while he was actuated by a strong 
curiosity with regard to what had become of 
her during his long absence, yet he felt as 
strong an impulse as ever to flee from her 
presence, and actually trembled lest the trans- 
action of disposing of his property might give 
her a clue whereby to find out where he was, 
and by letters, or personal interviews, once 
more rake up all the agonies that were now 
subsided and calm, though unfathomable in 
his mind, 

On his return to the school, to notify to 
Mr. Elderley his future intentions, he found 
a letter from Gerald awaiting him. It stated 
that the occasion of his being so suddenly 
called away was the severe illness of his 
grandfather, which had terminated in death 
two days after his arrival at home. It was 
not the intention of his friends to send him 
again to school, it continued, but to engage 
for him a private tutor, who should reside in 
the house. 

The moment May read this an idea struck 
him. He was now altogether his own mas- 
ter once more—again without an aim in life. 
It mattered little where he went, or what he 
did, provided time glided away—might he 
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not go and apply for this situation, Mr. Eld- 
erley would give him every recommendation, 
and it was surely as well to employ a year 
or two of his time in the instruction of this 
boy, an employment which had formerly 
yielded him so much pleasure, as in idly 
wandering from place to place. If he did 
obtain the situation he would enjoy the so- 
ciety of the only one for whose society he 
had ever cared—he would have in his own 
hands the guidance, the rearing of that child 
whose ultimate welfare was the object of his 
deepest interest, and could keep him out of 
the way of evil till he was old enough to 
hold that guard himself. If he did not obtain 
it he could at least once more see one to 
whom he bore so strong an attachment, and 
gratify the curiosity he could not help feel- 
ing as to the characters and appearance of 
his friends and his home. 

Gerald’s letter contained his address, a 
villa on the south coast of England, opposite 
the Isle of Wight, and it was described in 
such plain terms that there was no chance 
of his being unable to find it out. Witha 
letter of recommendation then from Mr, Eld- 
erley he took his way southwards, and on 
the morning of a day in summer found him- 
self close to the villa. 

His impression from its exterior aspect was 
that the inhabitants must be very wealthy, 
there was an air of comfort and substance 
about the house, garden, and offices, that be- 
tokened moneyed retirement. With a heart 
palpitating from embarrassment he walked 
up the avenue and knocked at the door, 
which the next instant was pulled open by 
his own little favourite, who all but jumped 
into his arms. He had seen his approach 
from an upper window, and flown to meet 
him. In eager haste he drew him past a 
sluggish looking servant, in a room where, 
with the tears of joy starting in his eyes, he 
redoubled question on question-—Why he had 
left the school?—had he come to see him 
only ’—how long could he stay ? 

Basil told him he had received his letter, 
and had come to apply for the situation of 
tutor—that he never intended to go back to 
the school again. 

At this information Gerald did all but 
scream for gladness, and bounded away up- 
stairs to inform his mother that the usher 
who had been so good to him at Mr. Elder- 
ley’s, was come to be his tutor, with that 
gentleman’s recommendation. In a minute 
he returned to lead him to her presence. 
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As they entered the room Basil perceived 
it was a very magnificently furnished apart- 
ment. One object that caught his eye was 
a large portrait in oil colours, in a very rich 
frame, which appeared to have been removed 
from the wall, and now stood on the floor, 
placed back against a kind of temporary 
easel. Ata table near one of the windows 
sat a lady in a mourning dress, employed in 
drawing, copying apparently the picture. 

He blushed from his natural bashfulness, 
and advanced, looking to the floor. When 
he raised his eyes he saw the lady standing 
up holding fast by the table seemingly to 
preserve her balance, as one would do ina 
ship at sea, while several of the drawing ma- 
terials lay upset on the carpet beside her. 
He was surprised at this, looked at her in- 
tently, and the next instant dropped into a 
chair, from sudden powerlessness, whilst the 
flush of confusion upon his face changed to 
a fearful pallor. 

They remained so for a space—at length, 
“Ts it you?” she said, slowly, and in a voice 
low, thrilling, and strange, as if not she, but 
some third invisible being spoke. 

“Have you found me?” was all he could 
articulate in reply. 

Yes, it was she—his wife—it was Ma- 
rianne! But what is that brings that unna- 
tural livid tinge to his lips and the space 
round his eyes—that makes him shake as if 
a cold wind pierced him, and breathe gasp- 
ingly as if there was some constriction in 
his throat? It is the features of the abhor- 
red Warkworth staring upon him out of that 
portrait in all their manly beauty, and with 
the expression of haughty indifference that 
was habitual to them. 

Little Gerald, who had stood by in won- 
der and perplexity at such a scene, at length 
came close to him, and said something which 
he could not comprehend. 

“« Who is that boy?” he asked, pointing to 
him with his finger. 

“‘ He is your son, Basil; your child and 
my only offspring.” 

And she moved towards him, as if she 
felt an impulse to cast herself upon his neck. 

‘¢ Off, woman, off!” he screamed, motion- 
ing her violently away with one hand, while 
with the other, which shook spasmodically, 
he pointed to the portrait, “who is that— 
who is that?” 

“Tt is my father, Henry Warkworth!” 
“Your father?” 

“Yes, Basil, my father, and the betrayer 
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of my unhappy mother. Yes, it can harm 
no one now, they are all in the grave. There 
was a stain, Basil—a stain on my birth.” 

He sat for more than a minute, giving by 
movement or expression no sign of life, but 
like one in a catalepsy, for the spirit was so 
busied in itself, so wholly occupied in think- 
ing, as to have no energy to spare for mus- 
cular motion of tongue, eye, or feature. At 
last somewhat recovering himself, 

‘“‘Is this the truth?” said he, in a voice 
clearly articulated, but as low in sound as a 
whisper. 

“If it is not, may God judge me. You 
will not despise me for my birth—oh, I am 
sure you will not!” and falling on her knees 
beside him as he sat, she flung her arms 
around his neck, and wept and sobbed with 
her face in his bosom. He did not push her 
away, but pressed her to his heart and look- 
ed upward. 

* | see it all now—inscrutable Providence! 
—it must be so. My love for this boy has 
been the yearning of natural affection. Ma- 
rianne, dearest, let me go,” and he made an 
effort to rise. 

*‘ J will not let you go,” she cried, amid 
the vehemence of her weeping, “ you will 
leave me again, you will forsake me for ever 


—you will—Gerald, my child, keep him. 
It is your father!” 
‘No, love, I will come again. 


This is 
too much for me. If I stay here I shall die. 
Let me breathe the open air, and look upon 
the bright sky and the trees and fields, and 
I will be all well again.” 

« Will you come back to me?” 

«7 will,” and he tottered from the room, 
while she fell back upon a sofa near the 
door. 

‘“‘ Gerald,” cried she, “ go after him—go 
with him, for something will befall him—go, 
Gerald, I cannot.” 

The boy flew to obey her, but was recalled 
by the sound of something falling. She had 
fainted away, and was now prone on the 
carpet. 

With assistance from the servants she 
soon recovered, for though gentle, delicate, 
and soft, she had always been healthy in 
body and mind. She would not be put to 
bed, but drinking some wine to strengthen 
her, and bidding them open the window, she 
sat down to await the return of her husband. 

For him, he wandered away for miles 
through the thick-hedged lanes and by-reads, 
and by the lonely shore till coming toa green 
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bank, between a patch of copsewood and the 
sea, he sat down on the grass by himself, 
with no being nearer to him than some fish- 
ermen whose boat was slowly gliding along, 
in the heat of the day about half a mile dis- 
tant. ‘There he remained for some hours 
longer, gazing abroad on the fair face of 
nature, but not regarding it, there being a 
world of thoughts within himself. 

At length his heart gave way, and he wept 
like a child for a space. It was the first 
time he had done so since the death of his 
father in his early youth, and he felt now, 
for the time, as if his strength of mind and 
frame were gone, and he were once more a 
weakly boy. But this fit passed over, and 
in another he rose and walked slowly back 
to the villa, his mind overflowed with joy, 
and his fancy busy at the novel work of 
building up dreams of future happiness. 

That evening at sundown beheld them 
again seated side by side at one of the win- 
dows of the same room. They are both 
now calm and composed, and have been 
mutually explaining the past. He has told 
her of his fervent love, his jealousy, and his 
long period of misery, and asks her to unfold 
to him the history of her birth, and the cause 
of so much mystery having been preserved. 
Her tale runs thus: 

‘“‘ My father began life without birth, rank, 
or capital, in the humble situation of a mer- 
chant’s clerk. My mother was the sister of 
a fellow-clerk, and besides this brother had 
no living relation. My father’s look and 
manner captivated her, and she became alto- 
gether devoted to him. He loved her, too, 
very fondly, though his passion was as no- 
thing to hers. At length, on a considerable 
increase of his salary, which was owing to 
the partiality of his employer’s lady, he pro- 
posed to my mother a private marriage— 
one of law without any ceremony of religion. 
My mother was infatuated enough to con- 
sent, and they were married in this way. It 
was a compact in the presence of witnesses, 
between two single persons of mature years 
to become man and wife, and was authenti- 
cated by a document signed by both, and by 
the witnesses as evidence of the transaction. 
This you are aware, in Scotland, constitutes 
a marriage in the eye of the law, though not 
in that of the church. 

“The reason my father gave her for such 
a step, was that if he were known to bea 
married man, he was certain he would lose 
the favour of his mistress, and so have des- 
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troyed bright prospects he was led to believe 
probable. 

‘‘ Shortly after this marriage, my mother’s 
brother went abroad as a commercial agent 
to the East Indies, and immediately after, 
my father’s employer died. A year did not 
elapse before my father coolly and publicly 
married his widow, a person of whom he 
used to speak to my mother as a doting old 
fool. This action was done in England, 
where he immediately took up his residence, 
having by it become possessed of a fortune 
of many thousand pounds, along with half a 
share in one of the most extensive and im- 
provable businesses in the country—of the 
English portion of which he forthwith as- 
sumed the management. 

‘‘When my mother knew this, she was 
distracted. He came to her and explained. 
He had married the woman, he said, solely 
as a business speculation—for fortune—and 
offered to share with her the proceeds of his 
crime. She was very old, he said, and must 
soon die, when he should be free again, and 
possessed of vast wealth, all of which should 
be hers. 

“‘My mother spurned the proposal with 
abhorrence, and commanded him from her 
presence for ever; she would not prosecute 
him or appeal to the law for her right. She 
could not expose his criminality, for her 
own shame must also be laid open. She 
resolved to hide herself from the world, and 
brood over her misery alone for the rest of 
her life, which she was convinced could not 
be long—to resume her own family name 
and go to some crowded place where no one 
could know her—there to give her hopes to 
another world than this. Whether she was 
right or wrong in these steps I cannot judge, 
I leave it to your own heart to form an 
Opinion. 

** From the day her evil fortune was first 
made known to her, she never touched a 
farthing of his money, but gathering as 
much as she could of her own, began that 
occupation in which you saw her in the 
town where you came to study. A month 
or two after her settlement there I was born. 
She became a heart-broken woman, seemed 
prematurely aged, and never went out but 
to church. Yet she often appeared to me 
to enjoy a sort of unworldly happiness in 
the practice of religion, to which she devo- 
ted herself with a constancy and fervour, 
that I often thought interfered with her fond- 
ness for me, I know she never so poured 
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out all her heart on me in tenderness, or felt 
the same delight or consolation in me as I 
did in my child, when I too was left by him 
I loved.” 

There was here an interruption in her 
narrative. 

“When I got to be a year or two old, my 
father became dotingly fond of me—nothin 
could keep him from me. He would brave 
my mother’s displeasure, her avoidance, even 
the bitter pain he saw his visits occasioned 
her, to have the delight of fondling his little 
daughter—for [ was his only child. The 
most costly jewelled ornaments he used to 
bring me—of which I had a great treasure 
though you never knew of it—and would 
submit to every hardship, to every loss from 
neglect of business, in travelling from Eng- 
land, but to see I was well. 

‘*When I grew up to be a girl and have 
a little discretion, he himself told me the 
whole tale, for I did not learn it from my 
mother’s lips, and with contrition, even with 
tears, would express to me his deep remorse 
and self-condemnation, his still-enduring ad- 
miration and love for my mother, and the 
misery he had entailed upon himself by his 
ambition for wealth and commercial distinc- 
tion. He did every thing for me that mo- 
ney could efiect, procured me the most ex- 
pensive teachers in various accomplishments, 
gave me all things in the way of dress or 
ornament I desired, made me completely, 
and I believe solely, his confidant, and to 
my ear alone made known the place of tor- 
ment which he had made his home. He 
might have seemed to others haughty and 
contemptuous, even oppressive, a public sin- 
ner, and appearing to glory in it, but to me 
he was always indulgent, affectionate, de- 
voted, earnestly anxious for my welfare, 
strictly moral in every thought and expres- 
sion—every thing a father should be. 

**] could not help loving him and pitying 
him, oh, how much! for he had been all 
that was kind and loving to me from my 
earliest recollection. Yet my mother never 
stinted her disdain, her animosity towards 
him, and our interviews in her presence 
were so unpleasant, that he could only open 
his heart to me out of the house, and thus I 
was led to walk out with him frequently 
about the streets and the park. 

‘**It was he who encouraged my connex- 
ion with you, Basil, approved of, and urged 
me fo our marriage, and expressed his de- 
sign of bestowing upon me and my offspring 
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the vast wealth he had accumulated as an 
attempt at atonement for the evil he had 
done my mother and myself. But when he 
saw the unhappy issue of the step, it preyed 
upon him more than tongue can tell. His 
health showed it, and still that demon of a 
wife, as he styled her, kept a tenacious hold 
of life to make every hour of his existence 
wretched. 

“T lived with my mother till her death, 
which took place about two years after you 
left me. He then removed me from Scot- 
land to this place. Some time afterwards 
his wife died, leaving all the property she 
had possessed to her own relations; but the 
amount was not a fourth of what he had 
himself amassed in trade; retiring with 
which he came here to me, and gradually 
declining, died, as if from old age, though 
under forty years. His whole property he 
has bequeathed to me and your son. 

** While he lived here he became a changed 
man, and, thoroughly repentant, sought by 
the devout belief and practice of religion, to 
establish a hope for that happiness in an- 
other state of existence of which he had so 
miserably deprived himself in this.” 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me of all this, 
Marianne? You should have had no se- 


crets from your husband.” 

“Alas! Basil, I could not betray my 
father’s secret, | knew not how you might 
receive it. Had it become known, he might 
have been publicly tried for his crime—how 


could I betray my father? Besides, I knew 
your high feelings of honour, and feared to 
tell you of the stain on the legitimacy of 
your wife; it might at the least have made 
you love me less. My father, moreover, 
had bound me by the strongest injunctions 
never to disclose it during his life. I did, 
indeed, resolve once to tell you so much at 
least as would have set at rest your jealousy, 
but I knew not how to break it.” 

‘Oh, Marianne, you must have had but 
a meagre idea of my character to dread that 
any fault of your parents, any conventional 
disgrace of birth, could ever have lowered 
my opinion, or lessened my love of you, so 
long as your own virtue was stainless.” 

Here they were interrupted—a knock was 
heard at the door. 

«¢ Come in, Gerald,” said she. 

‘‘ Gerald,” said his father, ‘“*when did 
you change your name; how came you to 
spell it with an ‘E” additional ?” ® 

‘“‘T don’t spell it with an ‘ KE.’ ” 
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‘Then what is this?” said Basil, drawing 
his letter from his pocket, and showing him 
the signature. 

“Oh, that—that’s only a flourish after the 
final *Y.’ ” 

‘Marianne, what has become of our cot- 
tage in the North?” 

“] believe it is as we left it, with all your 
books and furniture. My father paid the 
rent, and had it kept in order,” 

“Then we shall go down there again, 
love—we shall break up this establishment, 
and hire other servants, who shall not know 
aught of our previous fortunes—Gerald shall 
not leave us till he is a man—we shall all 
be happy again—we have had our own 
share of misery, may we hope that our trials 
are over—at all events, jealousy shall never 
cause us more disquietude.” 


EXPENSES OF THE LAW. 


Tue case of Ranger v. the Great Western Rail- 
way Company involved, upon the question of 
amount, almost as important results as were em- 
braced in the great case of Small and Attwood. 
We are able to lay before our readers some of its 
statistics. 

The first bill was 812 folios, the amended 
bill 1157. The first supplemental suit bill 341 
folios, the second supplemental suit bill 525 folios. 
The first answer 1299 folios, the second 132 folios, 
the third 212 folios. The documents admitted 
upwards of 800 folios. The plaintiff's evidence 
1865 folios, the defendant’s 405 folios. Total of 
folios upwards of 6736, for which an office-copy 
charge was made of 10d. per folio, besides volumi- 
nous affidavits. Short-hand notes on collateral 
arguments 2200 folios. Observations 30 brief 
sheets. The total brief embracing these copies for 
counsel would be nearly 960 brief sheets. Sir 
William Follet’s fee was 300 guineas, and 100 
additional, with sundry other fees, making £500. 
Mr. Stuart had 220 guineas, and 100 addition- 
al; Mr. Richards 220 guineas; Mr. Stevens 150 
guineas, and 50 additional. In the early stage 
of the cause, the counsel had fees as follows :— 
First counsel 150 guineas, second do. 125 guineas, 
third do. 80; besides numerous other smaller fees, 
making a total in counsels’ fees alone of nearly 
£2000. The vice-chancellor has already ordered 
the plaintiff to pay a great part of the costs of these 
matters. The case was five years in progress, 
and the same solicitors were for the company that 
were engaged in Small and Attwood; namely, 
Messrs. Swain, Stevens, and Co., Frederick Place, 
London, The short-hand writers’ bills amounted 
to nearly £400! 

Thus it will be seen that going to “law” is a 
rather expensive amusement.—Railway Times. 
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GASTRONOMY.—THE CLASSICS OF THE TABLE. 


From Frazer’s Magazine for May. 


GASTRONOMY. 
THE CLASSICS OF THE TABLE,* 


We really begin to think that Louis Phillippe, 
after fourteen years of wrangling, intrigue, 
management, and fighting, practised alter- 
nately on the nation at large and on the par- 
ties and sections into which France is divi- 
ded, has, by dint of patience and persever- 
ance, overcome all his enemies, and settled 
down at last into a comfortable sort of a 
quasi bourgeois Bourbon, who can eat his 
julienne without fear of an émeute, and look 
forward to his perdrix aux choux unscared 
by royalists or republicans. 

What has induced you to come to this con- 
clusion? says the inquiring reader. Listen, 
and we will give a reason for the faith that is 
in us. For fourteen years the literary mar- 
ket of Paris has been deluged with all sorts of 
monstrosities, New systems of religion and 
morals have succeeded each other with fear- 
ful rapidity, plans in quartos and duodecimos 
have been unfolded for the reconstruction 
and regeneration of society. History has 
been written in the spirit of romance, and 
romance in the spirit of history; old classi- 
cal recollections and traditions have been 
cast aside as rococo and perruques; Cor- 
neille, and Racine, and Moliére, have given 
place to George Sand and Eugene Sue ; the 
Bible itself has been superseded by Lamen- 
nais and Enfantin; but in all this unsettle- 
ment of old doctrines and practice, in all this 
din and clatter in the propagation of new 
principles, the’ cooks and epicures of Paris, 
who anciently spoke as oracles and with 
most miraculous organ, have been silent and 
given no sign whatever of life. They are, 
no doubt, far too wise and witted to meddle 
with what does not concern them, or to han- 
dle topics beyond their reach; but why is it 
that during fourteen years they have been 
altogether silent on the progress, or, perhaps, 





* Classiques de la Table, 1 gros vol. qui contient : 
1. La Physiologie du Gotit, par Brillat Savarin. 2. 
La Gastronomie, par Berchoux. 3. Des Resources 
de la Table pendant toute I’ Année, par Grimod de 
la Reyniére. 4. L’Art de Diner en Ville, par Col- 
net. 5, La Gastronomie Historique, par le Marquis 
Louis de Cussy. 6. Quelques récettes Délicatés de 
M. F. Roques. 7. De la Vie de M. le Prince de 
Talleyrand, par M. le Dr. Bourdon. 8. De la Table 
particuliére du Menu, par M.F. Fayot. 9. Devoirs 
Réciproques de Homme riche et de son Practicien, 
par Antonin Caréme. 10, La Cuisine et la Table 
Remaine, par feu Mazors. 
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we should rather say on the “decline and 
fall” of their own art? Why, for no other 
reason than this, that in times of commotion 
and strife, of revolutionary travail and change, 
social intercourse is impeded, men become 
gloomy, uncommunicative, and ascetic. They 
neither accept nor give dinners. During the 
progress of the first revolution the restaur- 
ants were all closed, the cooks were sent 
adrift homeless and penniless, and it was not 
till the consulate had become so full-blown 
as to ripen into the mellow fruit of the em- 
pire that the literature of the Table again 
revived, that men began to dine splendidly, 
sumptuously, and gaily; or that cooks, or 
epicures, or bon-vivants, recorded in imper- 
ishable long-primer the progress and the 
glories of the art they loved. 

For the last two or three years there has 
been a lull in France, and the reason why we 
think it will be of some continuance, and that 
the dynasty of Louis Phillippe must be hence- 
forth regarded as a fait accompli, is not be- 
cause M. Guizot appears to be firmly estab- 
lished in office, not because M. Thiers and 
his friends appear to be cast into the shade, 
not because the republican party cease to be 
demonstrative, not because the royalists are 
more foolish and ridiculous than they have 
ever been, not because a better intelligence 
appears to prevail between England and 
France, but because the “ classics of the Ta- 
ble” have been disinterred from the grave in 
which, though not dead, they lay too long 
sleeping. When men begin to talk of din- 
ners, still more when they begin to write of 
them, are we sure of a calm world anda 
long peace. 

But who is the worthy, excellent man to 
whom we are indebted for the awakening cf 
the sagacious seven who were eaters before 
they became sleepers? It is none other than 
M. F. Bayot, the secretary of the ingenious 
Caréme, who has signed a contract with 
Dentre Renouard Mansat Maison, our friend 
Amyot, and other booksellers, to see through 
the press and edit, not alone a splendid edi- 
tion of these Table Classics, but every thing 
which Caréme has written touching cookery, 
pastry, wines, decoration of tables, and the 
craft and mystery of a butler’s office. The 
compilation is dedicated to M. Jules Janin, 
and from the tone of the preface we are led 
to believe that the closing and bankruptcy of 
restaurateurs, the sales of valuable stocks of 
rare ®ld wines and liqueurs, is no longer an 
every day occurrence in Paris as in the days 
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of 1830 up to 1839 and 1840; but that, on 
the contrary, cookery and cooks, wines and 
liqueurs, are, to use a broker-like phrase, 
looking up in the market. The courtesies 
and elegancies of life are again reviving, the 
birds of the air, the water, and the earth are 
again salmied, fricasseed, roasted, crapaudi- 
need, filleted, and supremed; and sensible 
men and lovely women wash them down 
with a glass of sparkling Ai, or of mellow, 
full-flavoured Beaune, or pure, unadulterated 
Chateau Margeaux. This is as it should be, 
and so long as our lively neighbours shall 
think more frequently of cookery and less 
of constitutions, the better will it be for their 
own peace and comfort, for the repose of 
Europe, and the safety and permanency of 
their new dynasty. 

In a preliminary discourse addressed os- 
tensibly to Dr. Paul Gaubert, but really to 
the world at large, M. Fayot gives a sketch 
of the writers and authorities whose essays 
and precepts he has collected into the beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated volume at pre- 
sent lying before us. It is well that we 
should present them, in “ kit-kat” too, to the 
English public. 

“In this volume,” says he, in a rather 
slip-shod style, as will be seen by the trans- 
lation, ‘ behold them united. Here you will 
find collected together all those perceptors 
in the art of living as it exists in the present 
day. I will take advantage of this conver- 
sational form to give some personal details 
of those writers which cannot be perused 
without interest. Seven or eight persons 
represent by the souvenirs of their lives or 
by their writings the gastronomy of the con- 
sulate and the empire. M. de Talleyrand, 
the minister for foreign affairs from the Di- 
rectory in 1798 to 1807 or 1808. Whata 
noble establishment was his! ‘The first ex- 
amples of his hospitality were models, and 
in the art of representing social eminence 
this minister was like Raphael in painting. 
His first attempts were perfect; he attained 
his end and object at once, and his table 
always continued peerless and pre-eminent. 

«A man whose name will never be ef- 
faced from culinary souvenirs, M. Boucher, 
arranged the whole household of the prince 
with that noble-mindedness which the owner 
desired. ‘The menus of the grand dinners 
of the minister for foreign affairs were clas- 
sic. Caréme detailed them to us minutely, 
and we have no scruple in saying they will 
be long imitated. Prince Talleyrand had 
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every confidence in M. Boucher, who was a 
man of good natural abilities, and left him 
uncontrolled as to the expenditure. M. Bou- 
cher died in his service in about his fifty- 
second year. He was a man of an active 
body and mind, of a pure heart, (une dme 
pure,) though his intelligence was not the 
offspring of education. His debut was in 
the establishment of the Princess of Lam- 
balle. For a long period it was Boucher 
who selected the cooks of all the great estab- 
lishments out of France. Caréme dedicated 
to him his Patissier Royal, one of his great 
books. Jt was he who created that elegant 
comfort of the establishment of Talleyrand, 
a table at which Fontanes, M. d’Alberg, M. 
Mole, M. Joubert, and twenty other distin- 
guished men, among whom I would only 
further name the Abbé Desrenandes (at once 
so quick-witted and solid-headed,) the Count 
de Hauterive, M. de Monbrond, and M. de 
Laugeac, so often dined.” 

The following account of the illustrious 
diplomatist has a more graphic and personal 
interest :—— 

‘*‘ M. de Talleyrand received every morn- 
ing his bill-of-fare from his cook or his mai- 
tre d’hotel, | mean the bill-of-fare of the din- 
ner, his only repast. In the morning, be- 
fore entering on business, he only took 
(whatever may be said to the contrary) two 
or three cups of camomile. His ordinary 
dinners for ten or twelve persons were com- 
posed of two soups, two removes, of which 
one was of fish, of four entrées, of two roasts, 
four entremets, and the dessert. The prince 
ate heartily of soup, of fish, and an entrée 
of butcher’s meat, which was almost always 
a noiz de veaux,* or leg of veal, or mutton 
cutlets braisés, or a little fowl, or a capon 
au consommé, He sometimes ate a little of 
the roast; his habitual entremets were spi- 
nach or cardoons, eggs or early vegetables. 
In sugared entremets he preferred apples or 
pears gratinées. Occasionally he partook 
of a little cream au café, but rarely did he 
touch the dessert. His wines were claret 
with a slight dash of water and a little sher- 
ry. Sometimes at dessert he asked for a 
glass of old malaga. In the drawing-room 
the maitre d’hétel presented him a large cup, 
into which the prince put an abundance of 
sugar, and then his coffee was poured out.” 





* The leg of veal is divided into three distinct 
fleshy parts besides the middle bone, the larger part, 
to which the udder is attached, is called the noiz. 
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All this detail is minutely given in the 
fourth page of preliminary matter on the 
authority of M. Fayot. It may or it may 
not be true; that is quite another question, 
though, in the main, we are inclined to think 
it is true; but, at all events, it is inconsistent 
with what is stated under the head of “ Le 
Prince de Talleyrand,” at page 518, on the 
authority of Doctor Isidor Bourdon, and on 
this discrepancy M. Fayot offers no obser- 
vation whatever. But let us hear M. Bour- 
don :—- 

“The prince says he gets up at ten o’clock. 
He breakfasts half an hour after he rises. 
This is always an extremely simple repast— 
eggs, fruit, a slice of bread-and-butter, a 
glass of water sharpened with a touch of 
madeira; but without coffee, without choco- 
late, rarely even is it that the prince takes 
tea. Although a gourmet and an exquisite 
connoisseur, the prince dines copiously and 
drinks of pure madeira.” 

Many years ago we had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Bourdon at the house of a com- 
mon friend in the Rue de |’Odeon. He was 
then considered the greatest authority in 
Paris on the subject of mineral waters, and 
was eminent in many respects as a medical 
writer; but we incline to think he has, with 
all his opportunities for forming an opinion, 
fallen into a mistake as to the habits of Tal- 
leyrand. However it may have been in 
early or middle life, we believe, at least, for 
the last fifteen years of his existence, M. de 
Talleyrand ate but once in the twenty-four 
hours, and then copiously at dinner. So 
much for the first great authority. The 
second cited in these pages is M. Brillat 
Savarin, the author of the Physiologie du 
Gott, of whom the following account is 
given :— 

** M, Brillat Savarin was not a gastronome 
in the fine and delicate acceptation of the 
word, He was simply a vigorous eater. He 
was little known beyond his intimacies of 
the court of Cassation, in which he held a 
place, and the society of Madame Recamier. 
His book, a posthumous publication, alone 
revealed the profound sallies of his talent. 
His conversation in no respect indicated his 
superior mind, for it was curt, indifferent, 
and monotonous. He was of tall stature, 
heavy, vulgar, and dressed almost in a by- 
gone fashion. I always have before me his 
high shirt-collar incasing his neck, his large 
trousers floating over his shoes. He died 
the 2d Feb. 1826, and was born the Ist of 
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April, 1755, at Belley, a small town situ- 


ated at the foot of the Alps. He had been 
a member of the Constituent Assembly, and 
had fled, during the reign of terror, first into 
Switzerland, and afterwards to America. 
From thence he returned to France in Sep- 
tember 1796. His historical life is only to 
be reckoned by his charming book La Phy- 
siologie du Gott.” 

The third authority, whose poem de la 
Gastronomie, we find reproduced entire, is 
Berchoux. ‘The biographical notice given 
of this gentleman by M. Fayot is slight and 
unsatisfactory. We are in a condition to 
add to it. It was in 1800 that Berchoux 
first arrived in Paris with his poem, La Gas- 
tronomie, under his arm. His provincial 
fame had preceded him, and he soon obtain- 
ed a literary engagement at the office of the 
Quotidienne. His first articles in that jour- 
nal bore the signature of an inhabitant of 
Macon. Michaud, the editor and historian 
of the Crusades, became his friend, and gave 
him valuable suggestions. La Gastronomie, 
published at first anonymously, soon reach- 
ed a third edition. It certainly merited this 
popularity; for, after the Lutrin, it is one of 
the most ingenious pieces of badinage in the 
French language. But the subsequent pro- 
ductions of this author wanted vigour, and 
obtained but a trifling success. He died, 
about five years ago, at Marcigny, in the 
department of Saone and Loie. ‘“ Of a mild 
and gentle nature,” says Fayot, “a friend 
to peace and to power, he served the Revo- 
lution and the Empire as a justice de pair 
(quiere, yuge de paix?) and the Restoration 
in the censorship; and in both offices with 
good-nature and dignity.” He was not a 
gastronome, nor even a connoisseur, Asa 
poet, he obtained the mastery over his sub- 
ject, but never reduced it to practice as a 
gourmet, 

The fourth work placed at the head of this 
article is l’Art de diner en ville, by Colnet. 

The history of Colnet is altogether a cu- 
rious one. Born of a noble family in Picar- 
dy, he had successively been a second-hand 
bookseller, first in a kind of cellar opposite 
the Pont Royal, and afterwards at the cor- 
ner of the Rue des Petits Augustins. It is, 
however, as a writer in the Gazette de 
France, and as a critic in various other 
journals, that he obtained a more than Euro- 
pean renown. ‘The letters signed “ La Voi- 


sine” were written by him and M. de Beau- 
regard, 
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Grimod de la Reyniére, whose name 
stands antecedently to that of Colnet, may 
be called the Corneille of French gastrono- 
my. He was descended from one of the 
richest financial families. He was always, 
says Fayot, listened to with attention; for 
his style was good, dramatical, and full of 
fire; but his talent was in a great measure 
thrown away, not being compressed into so 
elegant and finished a work as the Physio- 
logie du Gott. Grimod had passed a se 
portion of his life in intimacy with the lead- 
ing actors of the Thédtre Francais. The 
vogue which his eight volumes of the Alma- 
nach des Gourmands obtained was great 
and merited; but the work was hastily writ- 
ten, and founded on trivialities and passing 
events. He was of a lively, kindly, and 
loving nature. He had been handsome in 
his youth, was presented at Ferney, and had 
seen Voltaire. His health was robust, he 
was strong and corpulent (avait du ventre), 
and died at eighty years of age. He wrote 
with an astonishing facility, considering that 
he had but a stump; for a sad accident had 
in early youth deprived him of his hands. 

After Grimod, says the editor, comes one 
of our common friends, a man of the world, 
the Marquis de Cussy. ‘The emperor had 
made him baron, and prefect of the palace. 
M. de Cussy is among the men who best 
knew and most loved his master; and is, 
moreover, one of the most elegant types of 
gastronomy. He had been a “ grand seig- 
neur,” had expended nobly an immense for- 
tune and magnificent emoluments. When 
the imperial government was overthrown, 
he was completely ruined. It was he who 
returned with Marie Louise to Vienna. She 
was partial to him, and liked his manners. 
But when he perceived that the ex-empress 
appeared happy at the turn which events 
were taking, he renounced her service at 
Parma, and instantly asked permission to 
return to Paris. He arrived on the 20th of 
March, the day on which the emperor enter- 
ed the Tuileries, On the following day he 
resumed his post. ‘This ultimately compro- 
mised his interests. 

The stomach of M. de Cussy, says the 
notice, was never at fault. In person he 
was of an exquisitely distinguished air; and, 
like M. de Narbonne, the living tradition of 
the most polished society. He had no faith 
in medicine, and the doctors took nearly a 
year to destroy his strong constitution, On 
the day of his death, after an illness of six 
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months, he easily digested a whole red par- 
tridge. His life may be resumed in a few 
traits, You were obliged to eat discreetly 
at his dinners, and to drink only @ petits 
coups. His entertainment lasted two hours. 
The following were his rules:—Few people; 
no crowd. ‘len or eleven, or seven or five, 
He gave a weekly dinner. He was often at 
the fish market at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Replying one day to M. Brillat Sava- 
rin, who asked for two dozen of oysters de- 
tached from the shell, and served up before 
dinner, “ Professor,” said he, ‘* you don’t 
think of what you ask for.. Oysters opened 
and detached from the shell! 1 only excuse 
you because you were born in the depart- 
ment of the l’Ain.” 

Afier this prefatery matter, we open di- 
rectly on the Physiologie du Goit ; and the 
well-known aphorisms of the professor are 
introduced to the reader with the following 
sketch, which is so good in its way, that it 
ought to be followed by the excellent story 
which we find at p. 19:— 

‘** The Prince of Soubise had on one occa- 
sion intended to give a féte, which was to be 
followed by a supper, of which he had asked 
for the menu. ‘The maitre-d’hotel presented 
himself with a handsome vignetted bill of 
fare, and the first article on which the prince 
cast his eyes was fifty hams. ‘ What, Ber- 
trand,’ said the prince, ‘ you surely are not 
in earnest? Fifty hams! Do you wish, 
then, to treat my whole regiment?’ ‘ No, 
mon prince, only one of those hams will 
appear on the table; but the other forty-nine 
are not the less necessary for flavouring, 
whitening, garnishing,’ &c. &c. ‘ Bertrand, 
you rob me, and this article shall not pass.’ 
‘Ah, monseigneur,’ said the artist, with dif- 
ficulty choking his rising choler; * you do 
not know our resources, You have but to 
order, and these fifty hams which now so 
much annoy you shall be dissolved into a 
crysial phial not bigger than my thumb.’ 
The prince laughed, signified assent by a nod 
of the head, and the charge for the fifty hams 
passed muster.” 

Some of the definitions in the Physiologie 
are pithy and perfect, as, for instance, the 
following of bouilli: ** Bouilli is flesh depriv- 
ed of the gravy.” 

Under the head of “ Influence Financiere 
du Dindon,” we find the following :— 

“‘[ have some reason to think that, from 
the commencement of November to the end 
of February, three hundred truffled turkeys 
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are daily consumed in Paris, making a total 
of thirty-six thousand turkeys. Calculate 
the value of these.” 

There are, however, more ampie and sat- 
isfactory details in the work of Chaptal sur 
V’Industrie Francaise, of which, as it was 
published so far back as 1819, and was the 
production of an admittedly able French 
minister, we are surprised the author has 
not availed himself:— 

‘In order to have an idea (says the Comte 
de Chaptal) of the enormous quantity of fowls 
of all species which exist in France, it will 
suffice to observe, that there are annually 
sold at the markets of ‘Toulouse one hundred 
and twenty thousand geese, which are fat- 
tened in the neighbourhood; and M. Lavoi- 
sier has estimated the number of eggs con- 
sumed at Paris, on an average of several 
years, at seventy-eight millions, and the 
number of fowls at thirty-nine millions. 
Supposing the price of each to be a franc, in- 
cluding the cocks, this would give a capital 
of forty-one millions six hundred thousand 
francs. If to this be added the value of hens 
and cocks, of turkeys, geese, ducks, and 
pigeons renewed almost every year, the 
amount may be augmented to ten millions; 
so that the capital for fowls of all species 
amounts to fifty-one millions six hundred 
thousand francs.” 

Which of our readers is there that has not 
heard of the Jesuit Fabi, a man of great eru- 
dition both as a scholar and a theologian; 
and who in one of his treatises seeks to prove 
that he discovered the circulation of the 
blood, if not before, at least as soon as Har- 
vey? The following anecdote is related of 
this worthy man. As soon as he heard that 
the Beccaficas appeared, presto! he put him- 
self into a post-chaise, and was en route for 
Provence. He always arrived on the Ist 
day of September with a friend, and left 
again for Paris about the 25th. So long as 
he remained in France, he was never known 
to have once omitted this journey; and he 
only ceased to make it when sent to Rome 
as a consulting priest for reserved cases of 
conscience, in 1688. 

In the specialtés contained at page 38, 
there are some observations on garum, which 
are not without weight. A writer in the last 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
who has evidently paid much attention to 
the subject of cookery, and who appears to 
have read almost every treatise on the sub- 
ject, whether ancient or modern, seems to 
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think that the garum was the expressed brine 
of the tunny or the mackerel. But Brillat 
Savarin is of opinion, that there are grounds 
for believing that it was the Indian soy, 
‘‘which is known,” says he, ‘ to be a mix- 
ture of fermented fish with mushrooms,” 
Now here are grave errors. Soy is not an 
Indian, but a Japanese and Chinese condi- 
ment; and it is not the production of fer- 
mented fish; nor, as the vulgar suppose, the 
expressed juice of the cockroach; but of a 
bean, to which Linneeus gave the name of 
“‘dolichos sqja.” Each pod contains two 
beans, resembling in form a marrow-fat pea; 
and the soluble part extracted from these is 
the soy. It may not be unnecessary to re- 
mark, that the greater part of the soy con- 
sumed in London is made within the sound 
of Bow-bell, and is generally a compound 
of treacle-water and wine, with walnut ket- 
chup. 

Of the truffle, Savarin delicately hints, 
that there are certain occasions “ when it 
may render ladies more susceptible and men 
more agreeable.” 

The following is the definition of “ gour- 
mandise :”— 

‘‘Gourmandise is a decided reasonable 
and habitual preference for those objects 
which flatter the taste. Gourmandise is the 
enemy of excess. very guest who has an 
indigestion, or who becomes inebriated, de- 
serves to be struck off the roll of gourmands. 
Gourmandise comprises frandise within its 
circle, which is only the same preference 
applied to delicate trifles of small volume. 
It is but a modification introduced in favour 
of women, or men resembling them. 

“It is not, however, every one who can 
be a gourmand, (n’est pas gourmand qui 
veut,) for it is not on all men nature has 
conferred that delicacy of organ, without 
which the most succulent of meats pass un- 
perceived over the palate. Those predestined 
to gourmandise are in general of middle sta- 
ture, round or square visaged, with brilliant 
eyes, small forehead, short nose, fleshy lips, 
and round chin. Women addicted to gour- 
mandise are plump, rather pretty than hand- 
some, and inclined to stoutness.” 

Of the monasteries it is thus that Brillat 
Savarin speaks :— 

“The monasteries were repertories of 
most adorable frandise, and this is the rea- 
son why certain amateurs regret them so 
bitterly. The best liqueurs of France were 
made a la Céte among the brethren of the 
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Visitation; the brethren of Niort invented 
la confiture Angelique; the sisters of the 
Chateau Thierry were renowned for pains 
de fleur d’oranger; and the Ursulines of 
Belley possessed a receipt for the noia con- 
fites, which was a treasure of frandise. 

‘*‘ Many of the monastic orders, above all 
the Bernardins, made an open profession of 
good cheer. When M. Pressigni, (who died 
Archbishop of Besancon,) returned from the 
conclave which had named Pius VI. he said 
that the best dinner which he had made at 
Rome had been at the general of the Ca- 
pucins.” 

In speaking of restaurateurs the opinions 
of a late writer in the Foreign Quarterly 
are fully borne out. We find the following 
under the head * Restaurateurs :”— 

*‘ In 1770, after the glorious days of Louis 
XIV., the roweries of the regent, and the 
long peace which continued during the ad- 
ministration of Cardinal Fleury, strangers in 
Paris had few resources in respect of good 
cheer. ‘They were forced to have recourse 
to the kitchen of aubergistes, which was 
generally bad. There were some hotels with 
a table d’hote, which, with few exceptions, 
afforded mere necessaries, and which, more- 
over, had a fixed hour for dinner. ‘There 
was, indeed, the resource of traiteurs, but 
they only furnished joints, and when one 
wished to regale a friend, one was obliged to 
order beforehand.” 

The following little tit-bits are extracted 
from the Examen du Salon of the restaura- 
teur:— 

“Farther on are two lovers, ‘There can 
be no mistake about the matter from the 
eagerness of the one, the playful coquetry 
of the other, and the gourmandise of both. 
Pleasure sparkles in their eyes, and from the 
selection and choice which presides at their 
repast, a key may be found to explain alike 
the past and the future.” 

The following is in the main a correct 
description of the majority of our country- 
men :— 

“In another end of the room there are 
here and there strangers, and, above all, 
English. These latter stuff themselves with 
double portions of the viands, ask for the 
dearest dishes, drink the most heady wines, 
and are not always able to leave the room 
without assistance.” 

The renown of a restaurateur is often ob- 
tained for as mere a trifle as the clap-trap of 
a parliamentary orator. 
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In the twenty-fifth meditation, for instance, 
we are told that the celebrity of the le Veau 
qui tette, (a famous restaurant of thirty-five 
or forty years ago,) was owing to the pieds 
de mouton; that another house was renown- 
ed for a grill of a portion of the inside of a 
bullock; that the Fréres Provencaux gained 
its celebrity by cod fish served with garlic; 
Very, by entrées truffées; Robert, by be- 
spoken dinners; Baleine, (the proprietor of 
the Rocher de Cancale,) by the trouble 
which he took to have excellent fish; and 
Henneven, (tell it not in Gath,) by the mys- 
tertous boudoirs of his fourth story. 

We are all aware, (some of us as a mat- 
ter of fact which has passed under our ob- 
servation, others as a matter of history,) of 
the commendable industry of the French 
emigrants; but the following statements, col- 
lected under the head of Industrie Gastro- 
nomique des Emigrés, are, nevertheless, of 
curious interest :— 

‘In passing through Cologne I met a Bre- 
ton gentleman who made a good thing of it 
by becoming a traiteur. I might multiply 
examples of this kind to an indefinite extent, 
but I prefer relating as more singular the 
history of a Frenchman who acquired a for- 
tune in London by his cleverness in making 
asalad. He was a Limousin, and, if my mem- 
ory serve me rightly, called himself d’Au- 
bignac or d’Albignac. ‘Though his means 
were very small subsequent to his emigra- 
tion, he happened to dine one day at one of 
the most famous taverns of London. Whilst 
he was in the act of finishing a slice of juicy 
roast beef, five or six young men of the first 
families were regaling themselves at a neigh- 
bouring table. One among them stood up, 
and, addressing the Frenchman in a polite 
tone, said, ‘ Sir, it is a general opinion that 
your nation excels in the art of making a 
salad, would you have the goodness to fa- 
vour us by mixing one for us?’ D’Albignac, 
after some hesitation, consented, asked for 
the necessary materials, and having taken 
pains to mix a perfect salad, had the good 
fortune to succeed. While the salad was in 
process of mixing, he candidly answered all 
questions addressed to him on his situation 
and prospects; stated he was an emigrant, 
and confessed, not without a slight blush, 
that he received pecuniary aid from the 
British government. It was this avowal, 


doubtless, which induced one of the young 
men to slip into his hand a five-pound note, 
which, after a slight resistance, he accept- 
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ed. He gave the young men his address, 
and some time afterward was not a little 
surprised to receive a letter in which he was 
asked in the politest terms to come and dress 
a salad in one of the best houses in Grosve- 
nor Square. D’Albignac, who began to have 
a distant glimmering of durable advantage, 
did not hesitate an instant, and arrived punc- 
tually fortified with some new ingredients 
destined to add new relish to his mixture. 
He had the good fortune to succeed a second 
time, and received on this occasion such a 
sum as he could not have refused without 
injuring himself in more ways than one. 

“This second success made more noise 
than the first, so that the reputation of the 
emigrant quickly extended. He soon be- 
came known as the fashionable salad-maker ; 
and in a country so much led by fashion, all 
that was elegant in the capital of the three 
kingdoms would have a salad made by him. 
D’Albignac, like a man of sense, profited 
by his popularity. He soon sported a vehi- 
cle in order the more readily to transport 
him from place to place, together with a 
livery servant carrying in a mahogany case 
every thing necessary; such as differently 
perfumed vinegars, oils with or without the 
taste of fruit, soy, caviar, truffles, anchovies, 
ketchup gravy, some yokes of eggs. Sub- 
sequently he caused similar cases to be man- 
ufactured, which he furnished and sold by 
hundreds. By degrees the salad-dresser real- 
ised a fortune of eighty thousand francs, with 
which he ultimately returned to France.” 

The following are among the miscella- 
nea :-— 

‘‘It is people of talent who, above all, 
hold la gourmandise in honour; the general 
public are not capable of appreciating an 
operation which consists in a connected series 
of appreciations and distinctions.” 

‘** Madame the Countess of Genlis boasts 
in her Memoirs that she taught a German, 
who kindly received her, how to dress seven 
delicious dishes.” 

“It was the Count de la Place who dis- 
covered a rare method of dressing strawber- 
ries, which consists in moistening them with 
the juice of the sweet orange.” 

*¢¢] have no great opinion of that man,’ 
said the Count de M., in speaking of a per- 
son who had obtained a good place. ‘ He 
has never ate a pudding a la Richelieu, and 
knows nothing of cotelettes ad la soubire.” 

“A great drinker being at table, they 
offered him grapes at dessert. ‘ Thank you,’ 





said he, pushing back the plate, ‘I don’t take 
my wine in pills.’ ” 

We now come to the poem of Berchoux 
La Gastronomie, from which our extracts 
must be necessarily short. Every reader 
acquainted with the graphic pages of Sueto- 
nius, the more vigorous periods of Tacitus, 
and the scourging satire of Juvenal, is aware 
of the character and excesses of Domitian, 
who is thus introduced into the pages of 
Berchoux :— 


“ Domitien un jour se présente au sénat: 

Péres conscrits, dit-il, une affaire d’état 

M’appelle auprés de vous. Je ne viens point vous 
dire 

Qu’il s’agit de vieller au salut de l’empire; 

Exciter votre zéle, et prendre vos avis 

Sur les destines de Rome, et des peuples conquis; 

Agiter avec vous ou la paix ou la guerre, 

Vains projets sur lesquels vous n’avez qu’a vous 
taire; 

I] s’agit d’un turbot: daignez déliberer 

Sur la sauce qu’on doit lui faire preparer. ... 

Le sénat mit aux voix cette affaire importante, 

Et le turbot fut mis & la sauce piquante.”* 


How many of our readers are there who 
have been invited over and over again toa 
family dinner sans facgon. Here is the ad- 
vice which Berchoux gives concerning such 
invitations :— 

“Je ne vous tairai rien: si parfois ou vous prie 

A diner sans facon et sans cérémonie, 

Refusez promptement ce dangereux honneur: 

Cette invitation cache un piége trompeur, 

Souvenez-vous toujours, dans le cours de la vie, 

Qu’un diner sans facon est une perfidie.” 


The ordinary barn-door fowl, for which 
so many of us are compelled to pay 5s. 6d. 
in this present month of May at the west-end 
poulterers, is thus remorselessly treated :— 


“ Proscrivez sans pitié ces poulets domestiques, 
Nourris in votre cour et constamment étiques, 
Toujours mal engraissés par des soins ignorants; 
Ne connaissez que ceux de la Bresse ou du Mans.” 


At length we come to the extracts from 
the Almanach des Gourmands; but before 
we enter on them, the following short addi- 
tional sketch of the personal habits of the 
author, which we find at p. 856, may not 
be unamusing :— 

“The author of the Almanach is still in 
the land of the living. He eats, digests, and 
sleeps in the charming valley of Longpons; 





* Juvenal relates the story somewhat different- 
ly :— 
* Sed deerat pisci patinee mensura: vocantur 
Ergo in concilium proceres,” &c.—Sat. IT. 
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we saw him there eight days ago. But how 
is he changed! At eight o’clock he rings 
for his servants, scolds them, cries ‘ Eztra- 
vagates/’ asks for his soup aux fécules, 
and swallows it. Digestion now commences, 
the labour of the stomach reacts upon the 
brain, the gloomy ideas of the fasting man 
disappear, calmness resumes her sway, he 
no longer wishes to die. He speaks, con- 
verses tranquilly, asks for Paris news, and 
inquires for the old gourmands still living. 
W hen digestion is finished he becomes silent, 
and sleeps for some hours. On awaking 
complaints recommence; he weeps, he sighs, 
he becomes angry. He wishes to die, he 
calls eagerly for death. The hour of dinner 
comes, he sets himself down to table, dinner 
is served, he eats abundantly of every dish, 
although he says he has no want of any 
thing, as his last hour is approaching. At 
dessert his face becomes animated, his eyes, 
sunk in their orbits, sparkle brightly. ‘ How 
is M. de Cussy, dear doctor?’ he exclaims. 
* How long will he last? they say he has a 
terrible disease. Doubtless they have not 
put him on regimen, You would never have 
suffered that; for one must eat to live, eh?” 
At length he rises from table. Behold him 
in an immense arm-chair; he crosses his 
Jegs, supports his stumps upon his knees, 
(for he has no hands, but something resem- 
bling the flap of a goose,) and continues his 
conversation, which always runs on eating. 
‘The rains have been abundant,’ he cries, 
‘we shall have plenty of mushrooms this 
autumn. What a pity, dear doctor, that | 
cannot accompany you in your walks to St. 
Geneviéve! How fine our vines are, what 
a delicious perfume!’ and then he falls asleep, 
and dreams what he will eat on the follow- 
ing day.” 

From what we have heard and read of the 
man, we doubt that this extract is much, if 
at all, overcharged. As to the extracts from 
the eight volumes of the Almanach, we think 
them injudiciously selected, and they are by 
no means given in sufficient numbers. We 
could easily select sixty better pages than 
the thirty given by M. Fayot. The follow- 
ing is the description of turbot :— 

‘‘Turbot is the pheasant of the sea, be- 
cause of its beauty; it is the king of Lent, 
because of its majestic size. It is ordinarily 
served au court bouillon. The turbot has 
the simplicity and majesty of a hero, and 
every species of ornament offends him much 
more than it honours him. On the day after 
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he makes his first appearance, it is quite 
another affair: he may be then disguised, 
The best manner of effecting this is to dress 
him in Bechamel, a preparation thus called 
after the Marquis de Bechamel, maitre hotel 
of Louis X1V., who has for ever immortal- 
ised himself by this one ragott.” 

The following morceau, which is in the 
first volume, is not given:—‘*A pheasant 
should be suspended by the tail, and eaten 
when he detaches himself from this encum- 
brance. It is thus that a pheasant hung on 
Shrove Tuesday is susceptible of being spit- 
ted on Easter-day.” From the same volume 
M. Fayot has omitted to extract the history 
of a Lorraine carp, which had twice made 
the journey to Paris, but returned again to 
his native water for want of a purchaser. 
The price of this monster was fixed at thirty 
louis. He had made the journey each time 
with the courier of the malle posts, and was 
altogether fed on bread and wine. 

Why should M. Fayot omit the article on 
red herrings in the fourth volume; the des- 
cription of the house of Billiote, whose cook- 
ery and cellars were patronised by the whole 
body of the clergy; the account of the table 
d’hdte Au Nom de Jésus, in the Cloitre St. 
Jacques de |’Hépital, where a fish dinner 
was served up every Wednesday and Satur- 
day for the moderate sum of two francs four 
sous, for they are all excellent? The des- 
cription of a coulis, at pp. 183-5 in this 
volume, is one of the best things extant, and 
yet it is not extracted; nor do we find in this 
collection the paper entitled “ Du meilleur 
morceau de chaque animal.” There are 
some details also on prices which are left 
out, and which might well be introduced into 
a second edition. ‘Thus we learn at p. 242 
of the sixth volume of the Almanach, that in 
1808 the Rocher de Cancale was the favour- 
ite resort of Russian princes, German barons, 
and diplomatists of all countries, and that 
good dinners then were charged ten, fifteen, 
and eighteen francs, without wine. We re- 
member to have been present at diner d’ap- 
parat, consisting of six persons, just twenty 
years afterwards, (1828,) the bill for which 
amounted to four hundred and fifty franes, 
or seventy-five francs per head, including 
wine. On that occasion some Chateau Mar- 
geaux was ordered, which was said to have 
been in bottle since 1789, and for which a 
charge of fourteen francs per bottle was 
made in the bill, From this dinner, which 
was ordered by an exquisite gourmet, and 
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which entirely consisted of plats fins, every 
one of the party rose hungry. 

Apropos of the Rocher de Cancale, there 
js one anecdote concerning it, of which M. 
Fayot has availed himself, and which we 
must extract :-— ' 

“A certain abbé, who was uncommonly 
fond of fish, often visited the Rocher de 
Cancale. Upon one occasion, having dined 
copiously of salmon, a heavy indigestion 
was the consequence. ‘Three days after- 
wards, whilst saying mass, the idea of the 
fish came across his mind, and, instead of 
saying the mea culpu of the Confiteor, he 
was heard to repeat in striking his breast, 
‘ Ah, le bon saumon !—ah, le bon saumon !’” 

We now come to Colnet, so well known 
to all readers of the Gazette de France. 
We can only afford to give the following 
extract from his l’Art de diner en ville. It 
is the concluding portion of the description 
of a dinner at an ignorant, but rich finan- 
cier’s :— 

“Son gotit n’est pas trés-pur; mais ses vins sont 

exquis; 

Sa table est tous les jours ouverte aux beaux es- 
prits; 

Parasites lettrés, errants chez l’opulence, 

Et véritable impot sur les gens de finance. 

On l’écoute et jamais on ne le contredit; 

Plus il est ennuyeux, plus chacun l’applaudit. 

Qu’il prononce & son gré sur la piéce nouvelle, 

Du couple débutant qu’il juge la querelle, 

Son arrét, sans appel, est celui d’Appollon; 

Quand on donne a diner, on a toujours raison.” 


We next in order come tol’ Art Culinaire 
of the Marquis de Cussy, prefect of the 
palace of the emperor Napoleon. The fol- 
lowing observation upon Luther is original: 

*¢ The schism of Martin Luther was really 
and seriously occasioned by the fastings and 
the like punishments inflicted on the true 
believers of Germany. The spiritual power 
should never meddle with the kitchen. In 
consequence of this fault, the situation of the 
church was changed in Europe.” 

The following remarks on Caréme are 
new to the majority of our readers :— 

** Caréme has bestowed fine names on his 
soups: —Potages Condé, Boieldieu, Brous- 
sais, Roques, Ségalas (the three last learned 
and agreeable doctors); Lamartine, Dumes- 
nil (the historian); Buffon, Girodet; and, to 
be just to all the world, that great practition- 
er in the culinary art which the world has 
lost, had not forgotten before his death, to 
give also to one of his best soups the name 
of Victor Hugo. He called a matelote of 


fish after M. Delavigné, and a dish of perch 
after his physician, M. Gaubert.” 

Here are M. Caréme’s ideas on maigre 
sauces :— 

‘Jt is in a lenten kitchen that the clever- 
ness of a cook can shed a brilliant light. It 
was in the Elysée Imperial, and by the ex- 
ample of the famous Laguipierre and Robert, 
that I was initiated into this fine branch of 
the art, and it is inexpressible. The years 
"93 and ’94, in their terrible and devastating 
course, respected these strong heads (ces 
fortes tétes.) When our valiant First Con- 
sul appeared at the head of affairs, our mise- 
ries and those of gastronomy finished. 

“‘When the empire came, one heard of 
soups and entrées maigres. The splendid 
maigre first appeared at the table of the 
Princess Caroline Murat. This was the 
sanctuary of good cheer, and Murat was 
one of the first to do penitence. But what a 
penitence!” 

One does not know whether to be indig- 
nant or to laugh at this. The old proverb, 
‘Set a beggar on horseback and he will 
ride to the devil,” is undoubtedly true. A 
few years before the consulate, the ambitious 
Caroline Bonaparte, afterwards wife of Mu- 
rat, was, with her mother and the other 
female members of her family, in so desti- 
tute a situation at Marseilles, that they had 
not the means of buying wood to warm 
themselves; and as to Murat, her husband, 
it is well known that he rose from the very 
dregs of society, his father being a village 
innkeeper at Bastide Frontoniére, in the de- 
partment of Lot. 

It is in the following strain that Caréme 
speaks of his table:— 

“‘Succulence, variety, and recherche, 
Murat undoubtedly desired at his table, and 
his wishes were supplied. But he owed all 
these things to our great Laguipierre,” (his 
cook!) ‘whom he loved. What a labour 
was Laguipierre’s! This glorious establish- 
ment of Murat’s, exhibiting the grandeur of 
a royal household, was dearly loved by all 
true gastronomes. ‘The causes of its splen- 
dour were the magnificence of the prince, 
the splendid, friendly, and associated talents 
of M. Robert, his comptroller, and of the 
famous Laguipierre, his chef de cuisine. I 
had the happiness, during two years, of 
being the first assistant of Laguipierre, as 
well as his friend. In that time we recrea- 
ted that grand cuisine maigre, and restored 





le beau maigre to old Mother Church.” 
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Of a truth Caréme deserves, after this last 
passage, to have his epitaph written by the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Edward Cople- 
stone ; or, better still, by that pleasantest of 
all canons, past, present, or to come, the 
Rev. Sydney Smith. Here are his high- 
flown ideas as to a maitre d’ hotel :— 

“The maitre d’ hétel should have, in 
combination and together, qualities which 
are rarely ever distributed separately. He 
should, above all, be a cook. His head 
should be strong, quick, productive. He 
should be tempered to command, active, and 
animated, with an invincible ardour for la- 
bour. At the signal for serving dinner, he 
should be, beyond expression, a man of en- 
semble, of direction, enthusiastic, and atten- 
tive, even to trifles; vigilant, he should see 
every thing, and know every thing. A mai- 
tre d’ hotel is never ill, never! From three 
o’clock he is every where present ; he oper- 
ates every where by a powerful compulsion ; 
he alone has the right to raise his voice, and 
every one should bend to him. 

** You should comprehend him as a gene- 
ral at the moment of action. At his com- 
mand each course is served and removed, 
each brigade as in march; a dinner of three 
hundred no more embarrasses him than a 
dinner of twelve, if he have his plans pre- 
pared, cut, and dry, always, however, ex- 
cepting the details. He should be so learn- 
ed as to be able to write bills-of-fare off- 
hand, and without books. This is improvi- 
sation, and it is necessary in order to lead 
mankind,” 

It was said of Mr. Pitt, that he was so 
practised and accomplished a statesman, as 
to be able to write a king’s speech off-hand; 
but this is the first time we have heard of a 
cook so learned as to write off-hand bills-of- 
fare. 

Alas! for poor Caréme. Sometimes, like 
abler, but not more amusing, writers, he 
gets out of his depth :— 

“ Dining,” says he, “in England is the 
basis of representative government. Locke, 
Addison, Clark, Hume, Gibbon, were diners. 
They dined at Milord Chatham and North’s, 
at Mr. Addington’s. and even at Pitt’s him- 
self, that severe chancellor of the exchequer 
(et chez Pitt lui-méme ce sévére chancelier 
de Véchéquier).” 

Now Locke, who was born in 1632, died 
in 1704, before Lord Chatham and Henry 
Fox, second Lord Holland, were born; Ad- 
dison died in 1719, before either had attain- 
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ed a dinner-giving age. It is possible that 
Dr. Samuel Clark may have dined with 
Lord Chatham, though not probable, as he 
died in 1729; though none of the three could 
have dined with the “severe chancellor of 
the exchequer, his son.” Hume and Gib- 
bon may certainly have dined with Chatham, 
North, and Addington; but Hume never 
could have dined with the ‘ severe chancel- 
lor,” though Gibbon may have eaten his 
mutton with him. It were too much to 
expect that Caréme should be very cor- 
rectly informed in biographical history, but, 
as he wished to parade his information, he 
should, at all events, have taken the pains 
to refer to some biographical dictionary. 
What, however, are we to say of M. Fayot, 
the editor and author of sketches, both of 
Chatham and Pitt, who allowed these errors 
to pass without remark? 

The following observations of the Marquis 
de Cussy, under the head of La Gastrono- 
mie ad Paris en été, merit attention:— 

‘Follow an experienced person, follow 
him on the Sunday. On that day he is 
free. He has refused the hurried country 
dinner, the dinner of friends; he goes, in 
consequence, to the traiteur, who possesses 
his confidence, to the establishment of Borel, 
or to the old Fréres Provengaux; the wines 
warm him, and his dinner is a little concep- 
tion, if the early spring vegetables are clev- 
erly introduced. Do not, however, believe 
that he neglects the solid part of the repast; 
the vegetables, which he accepts in the spring 
and summer, are a compliment paid to the 
season. Sensual life is perfect only at the 
good traiteurs of large towns, and la fine 
cuisine does not exist in the country among 
the fields, but near the city markets. Do 
not, therefore, fly Paris. It is in the fine 
season of the year that the great establish- 
ments display their superiority, and that it 
is agreeable to luxuriate in Paris. This is 
the moment that the reflecting gastronome 
chooses really to live, and he delights him- 
self in the exquisite moderation of a good 
bill of fare of the Café de Paris. All that 
culinary commerce so generously or so dear- 
ly offers to civilization is under his eyes, 
and as he has then but a small number of 
rivals, he may with full confidence believe, if 
a generous wine nourishes and caresses his 
fancy, that all this luxury has been gathered 
together for him. If you wish to dine well 
in summer at Paris, dine at the Trois Fréres, 
dine at the Café de Paris, and ask, if you 
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are little shattered by age or love, for the 
wing of a fowl, if it be roasted, for the leg, 
if it be @ la daube, for the breast if you are 
weak, or have been recently iil. A middle- 
aged, experienced man, somewhat on the 
wane, never quits Paris willingly, never quits 
for any length of time, I mean. Green fields 
please much less between forty and sixty 
than in the hey-day of youth. A small, 
agreeable dinner at this epoch of life becomes 
an affair, and one now tastes the calm plea- 
sures of deliberately meditated dinners, and 
a few choice wines. One prefers, at this 
age, talking to feeling. This is the reason 
why good gastronomic establishments are, 
in the eyes of an isolated amateur, the points 
of the horizon from whence illusions and 
sun alike come.” 

We do not remember to have seen before 
the following observation on Beauvilliers:— 

‘‘ Beauvilliers enjoyed great vogue as a 
restaurateur for a long while, but he never 
was of high rank as a cook. He was full 
of civility and attentions for those who came 
to dine at his establishment, and paced to 
and fro through the apartments to see if the 
company were content. On the least symp- 
tom of dissatisfaction he ordered the waiters 
to change a dish, and, going down to the 
kitchen, loudly scolded the negligent artist. 
At the Restoration, Beauvilliers was turned 
into ridicule because he wished to perform 
these functions dressed a la Francaise, with 
a sword at his side. But, with the excep- 
tion of the court-suit and the sword, it were 
to be desired that the restaurateurs of the 
present day showed as much zeal and atten- 
tion to their guests,” 

We are next treated to Dr. Roques’ Frag- 
ments sur les Plantes usuelles, from which 
we make the following extracts on black- 
birds and thrushes :— 

“The taste for blackbirds and thrushes 
has passed from the ancients to the moderns. 
These birds are much esteemed in Germany, 
and in our southern provinces. The black- 
birds of Corsica and of Provence are re- 
nowned, above all renowned as they feed 
on myrtle and juniper-berries. Cardinal 
Fesch, archbishop of Lyons, had a supply 
every year from Corsica. One dined at the 
house of his eminence partly because of his 
agreeable manners, partly for the noble and 
gracious reception he gave you, but, also, 
for his blackbirds, which were of exquisite 
flavour. More than one Lyonnese gour- 
mand impatiently waited for the archiepis- 





copal clock to strike six. Then it was that 
these delicate little birds appeared upon the 
table, their delicious perfume charming all 
the guests. Their appearance, their seduc- 
tive tournure, were also admired. Their 
backs were garnished with a small bouquet 
of fried sage, in some sort imitating the tale 
with which they were furnished when they 
poured forth their notes from the elm and 
hawthorn. ‘ But what,’ the reader will ex- 
claim, ‘you do not speak of the fine oil in 
which these beautiful birds were baked, nor 
of the agreeable rotis, whose bitterness 
strengthened your stomach, while it perfum- 
ed your mouth?’ You are right, judicious 
reader.” 

The following is a receipt for a breakfast 
in winter as well as in summer :— 

*“‘ Breakfast during the months of July and 
August on iced coffee, and during the winter 
months on woodcock-soup. With this ré- 
gime | restored to health and reason an aged 
canon, whose appetite was nearly gone, and 
who was disgusted with life.” 

The following are taken at random from 
the Aphorismes, Pensées, et Mazimes of 
Caréme:— . 

“Woe to the great cook who does not 
know how to profit by his renown. It is a 
grand fault, for labour wearies us out, and 
we ought to give over work before we lose 
our health.” 

“It is but natural that the man of genius 
should be loaded with fortune’s favours, that 
he should live in a fine mansion, that he 
should have a rich train of liveried servants 
to wait on him, and accompany his equi- 
pages. All this is right and proper; but all 
this is without dignity, if this man so blessed 
by heaven, does not comprehend all the im- 
portance of having at the head of his estab- 
lishment a culinary artist, to give a repute 
to his table, to his good cheer, and to the 
ensemble of his establishment.” 

** From the moment a cook becomes indif- 
ferent to his work, he loses his reputation.” 

“ The reputation of a cook is acquired by 
an invariable constancy in the art of serving 
well,” 

*‘ A cook is an epicure by taste and by 
profession.” 

“The French cook in a foreign land is 
esteemed by the great; he is sought for and 
appreciated,” 

*‘ A renowned cook is the best of physi- 
cians; so said Mercier, and he said truly. 
For the rich man, who wishes to preserve 
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his health, should have an accomplished 
cook and a devoted doctor,” 

*‘'The cook, who is really enamoured of 
his art, is more grateful for the praise which 
a guest bestows on his talent, than he would 
be for a handful of gold.” 

** The every-day routine cook is without 
courage. His life flows away in mediocri- 
t ag 
Me The cook’s place is always envied by 
such portion of the household as have learn- 
ed nothing.” 

‘The man who calls himself a gourmand, 
and eats gluttonously, is a glutton, and not 
a gourmand,” 

We have now gone through a great por- 
tion of this book, which is certainly an amu- 
sing and laughable one. There are, how- 
ever, some chapters on coffee, dessert, and 
wines, which we have not touched on; and 
these, and more especially the chapters on 
wines and liqueurs, will afford materials for 
another article, 

In conclusion, we cannot but repeat the 
pleasure it has afforded to see a taste for the 
luxuries of life again reviving among our 
lively neighbours, It is three years and 
four months since we have visited the capi- 
tal of the Gauls; but we hope soon again to 
eat our suprémede de volaille, and quaff our 
glass of Beaune there without the danger of 
an émeute, 

Many of our old friends are, however, 
gone; and the hospitable house of Jack Lat- 
tin, in the Rue Trudon, is for ever closed. 
It was, indeed, the palace of good cheer and 
good company. ‘The last time we dined, 
there were Lords Dudley and Ward, Charle- 
mont, Allen, and Howden; M. Hyde de 
Neuville, Mr. Mandeville, Mr. Underwood, 
(a writer in the Edinburgh Review,) Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Frizzle, of the Debats; and the 
witty and agreeable prefect of Lyons. Ina 
short space of time, five of this number are 
gone to their account. ‘Alas! what shad- 
ows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 
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AN INGENIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


Capt. Polhill having written his reminiscences, 
and Mr. Holcroft having undertaken their revision, 
the parties, after a due lapse of time, managed to 
quarrel about delay, remuneration, and retention of 
manuscript. ‘The case was brought, last Saturday, 
before Sir Peter Laurie at Guildhall, who predicts 
a rapid sale for a work so interesting as he knows 
this must be, and proffers his assistance to reconcile 
the parties, which is accepted, so that the copy, it is 
to be hoped, will forthwith be ready for the printer. 
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From the Metropolitan for May. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ILLEGIBLE 
WRITER. 


BY MRS, ABDY. 


“My good fellow,” said my school-fellow 
George Gordon to me one morning in the 
play-ground of Somerton Academy, “why 
do you not pay a little attention to your 
hand-writing? Your characters appear to 
be traced rather with a skewer than a pen; 
your i’s are guiltless of a dot, and I only 
wish I may go through the world as free 
from a cross as your t’s. Your capital M’s 
are a decided failure, your H’s are below 
criticism, and no one, even with the aid of a 
microscope, could detect the difference be- 
tween your a’s and your u’s.” 

Now I considered this speech of George 
Gordon’s to be rather vain-glorious, inas- 
much as he had just completed that elabor- 
ate and laborious performance denominated 
‘a school piece,” which had not only gained 
him the prize for writing, but had elicited a 
sovereign from his maiden aunt, accompa- 
nied by an observation that “one could 
hardly tell it from copperplate ;” in fact, 
Miss Ronalda Gordon evidently considered 
it the finest work of art that had ever aston- 
ished the world since the completion of her 
own school sampler, forty years ago. 

“ Perhaps, Gordon,” I replied, * you will 
remember who carried off the prizes for 
classics and mathematics; J am not without 
a few laurels to rest upon, and need not 
very much covet that skill in penmanship 
in which I may be rivalled by a charity 
boy.” 

“True,” he replied mildly; ‘I submit to 
your superior genius, Seyton; but remem- 
ber, the elephant, which can lift a heavy 
weight with its trunk, does not disdain to 
pick up a pin. I do not want you to excel 
in penmanship, but only to write a legible 
hand; depend upon it, if you do not im- 
prove, your scrawl will involve you in se- 
rious difficulties all through your life.” 

‘What kind of difficulties ?” 

‘Suppose you write for the press; how 
curiously your effusions may be misrepre- 
sented.” 

‘QO, I can correct the press.” 

“Would it not be easier to correct your 
own bad habit while you have yet time to 
do it ?” 

“It is a mark of a little mind to affix so 
much importance to the hand-writing.” 
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«“ Such opinions are not confined to little 
minds; Hannah More says that ‘to speak 
so low that nobody can hear, and to write a 
hand which nobody can read, may be class- 
ed among the minor immoralities,’ ” 

«« Now you come to quotation, I must put 
an.end to the conversation ; it 1s bad enough 
to listen to your own wisdom, but I cannot 
be overwhelmed with lectures at second- 
hand.” 

George Gordon, although only a school- 
boy, had attained a command over himself 
which many men pass through life without 
acquiring; he could occasionally allow an 
antagonist to have the ‘last word;” he did so 
to me in the present instance, and the con- 
versation dropped. I was fifteen at that 
time, I am now thirty, and had George 
Gordon possessed the power of predicting 
future events boasted by some of his second- 
sighted countrymen, he could not more cor- 
rectly have prophesied the evils in store for 
me from my atrocious hand-writing. 

I might fill a novel, containing the pre- 
scribed allowance of a thousand pages, were 
I to recount all my disasters;—but alas! 
why do | talk of writing a novel of a thou- 
sand pages—how should I ever get it brought 
before the public? Even if the bookseller’s 
‘“‘yeader” were in so peculiarly beneficent 
and amiable a mood as to recommend what 
he was unable to decypher, it could never 
go through the press—there would be a 
general strike and mutiny in the primting 
office! I will therefore confine myself to 
the leading events of my life, and as I know 
that every body likes love stories, especially 
when they have an unfortunate termination, 
I will relate the manner in which I twice 
lost the lady of my love by the bad manage- 
ment, not of my suit, but of my pen, 

Most young men fall foolishly in love for 
the first time, and I believe 1 might once 
have entertained a slight predilection for my 
sister’s drawing mistress, but it soon passed 
off, and my first real love was chosen with 
such prudence, that admiring fathers held 
me up as an example to their sons, and wary 
uncles told their nephews to foll6w in my 
steps, 

Miss Hartopp was an orphan heiress, very 
pretty, and twenty years of age; she lived 
with a guardian, and he, like the guardians 
in comedies and farces, had a son whom he 
wished her to marry; but I had engaged 
the affections of the lady, and purchased the 
good will of the abigail; a year, at all events, 
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would soon pass away, and I had already 
settled how delightful a country villa I would 
procure, and how stylish a curricle I would 
drive, when I became a happy Benedict. 
The guardian, Mr. Crofton, had a country 
house at Richmond, and removed thither 
with his ward in the middle of May. The 
day after their departure, I received a note 
from a friend residing at the same place, 
asking me to dine with him on the ensuing 
Thursday. I accepted the invitation, deter- 
mined to quit him at an early hour, and 
wrote to Miss Hartopp, under cover to Davi- 
son, the abigail, imploring her, at ten o’clock 
on the ensuing Thursday evening, to con- 
trive to meet me on a smooth grass walk 
upon which the garden-gate of her guardian 
opened, She returned a favourable answer 
to me, assuring me that she would meet me 
on the appointed evening, and [ considered 
my fortune made for life. Now, one of the 
atrocities of my hand-writing was, that I 
always wrote Thursday in a way that looked 
exactly like Tuesday, and this mistake led 
to the events afterwards detailed to me by 
Davison, and which I will immediately lay 
before my readers. 

At ten o’clock on Tuesday night, Miss 
Hartopp, accompanied by the faithful Davi- 
son, stole down the garden, unlocked the 
gate, and emerged on the grass walk, which 
happened to be exceedingly damp and dewy, 
Poets are accused of telling many untruths ; 
they never tell more than when they write 
about the delightful month of May. Its bright 
warm mornings and soft balmy evenings are 
generally visions of the imagination. May 
is, no doubt, very charming in Italy; but in 
England, I constantly associate an evening 
ramble in that month with a tooth-ache and 
a flannel wrapper! 

The wind blew coldly; Miss Hartopp was 
picturesquely arrayed after the fashion of 
Lucy Bertram, in the opera of Guy Manner- 
ing, in a hat and feathers, and a floating 
scarf; she arrived at the spot just two mi- 
nutes after the clock had struck ten, and 
fully expected to find me in waiting for her. 
She was doomed, however, to be disappoint- 
ed; and wrapping her scarf closely round 
her, paced up and down the green walk as 
rapidly as she could, hoping to warm herseltr 
by exercise; but alas! at every turn, the 
thick dew of the grass saturated more tho- 
roughly the sole of her delicate satin slipper. 
It was now a quarter past ten, and a small 
drizzling rain began to fall; neither Miss Har- 
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topp nor Davison had thought of providing 
against such a casualty, nobody requires 
parasols at ten o’clock at night, and who 
would think of conveying an umbrella to an 
assignation? The feathers in Miss Hartopp’s 
hat began gradually to droop and bend, and 
the bows of ribbon in Davison’s straw bon- 
net assumed a sympathetic depression; no 
lover appeared on the walk, but in his stead 
came several large frogs, visitants for whom 
both mistress and maid felt the most unquali- 
fied terror and detestation, After waiting 
half an hour longer, they returned home, 
cold, wet, and desponding, Davison entertain- 
ing the belief that I had fallen into the river, 
and been drowned for want of assistance; 
and Miss Hartopp leaning to the opinion that 
James Crofton had way-laid and murdered 
me. 

The next morning Miss Hartopp had a 
severe cold, and was not able to leave her 
bed till the middle of the day; she found her 
guardian’s son, who had just arrived from 
London, alone in the drawing room. Her 
first impulse was to shrink from him in hor- 
ror; her second to elicit confession from him 
by a sudden question, or at all events to en- 
trap him into some sort of demonstration of 
his guilt; she entered the room, leaning on 
Davison’s arm, and kept tight hold of her, 
that she might cite her hereafter as a witness 
in a court of justice. 

«« When did you see William Seyton last?” 
interrogated the heiress in a deep tone. 

‘« Last night,” replied young Crofton, very 
readily, 

«« At what hour?” pursued Miss Hartopp, 
fixing her eyes on him with searching ear- 
nestness, 

‘“‘ About half-past nine,” returned the sup- 
posed assassin. 

‘«< How guilt betrays itself!” mentally mo- 
ralized the heiress, 

“Name the spot on which you encoun- 
tered him,” she continued, in a Siddonian 
accent, 

“My dear Anne,” said the young man, 
looking up with some surprise, ‘“‘do you 
imagine that I have been fighting a duel with 
Seyton?” 

** No, I do not,” she answered in mea- 
sured and mysterious tones, 

‘J will give you every particular of our 
interview most willingly,” said James Crof- 
ton. ‘ Yesterday evening I was caught in a 
shower of rain in the Strand; and as at that 
moment | rested my eyes on a bill announ- 
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cing that a celebrated conjuror (or illusionist, 
I believe, is the fashionable term) was exhi- 
biting his trickeries, | was tempted to walk 
in, principally to procure shelter, but was 
really very well amused, I had not been 
long there when Seyton arrived, and took 
the vacant place by my side; he told me, 
that having an idle evening on his hands, he 
thought that he would come and see if he 
could penetrate into the mysteries of leger- 
demain; we conversed together very amica- 
bly and pleasantly, and even held a piece of 
tape between us, which the man of magic, 
after cutting through the middle, succeeded 
in re-uniting. I never saw Seyton in better 
spirits; and I assure you that | neither said 
nor did any thing to depress them.” 

The frank good-natured openness of the 
young man carried conviction with it; Miss 
Hartopp’s fear was converted into indigna- 
tion ; in her ‘* mind’s eye” she saw on one 
side her own blighted hopes, slighted affec- 
tions, ruined feathers, and soaked slippers ; 
and on the other the conjuror, the crowded 
audience, and the laughing false one who 
had so cruelly sported with her feelings. 

_“T do not take the slightest interest in Mr. 
Seyton,” she said, tossing her head; ‘] 
think him the least agreeable young man | 
ever saw in my life.” 

‘Not quite so bad as that,” said James 
Crofton, smiling with infinite delight; ‘ but 
upon my word, you show great judgment in 
your opinion of him; he is not at all de- 
serving of the attention of so fair a lady.” 

* Davison, you may go,” said Miss Har- 
topp, sinking languidly on a sofa. 

The conversation between the young peo- 
ple lasted for an hour; when Mr. Crofton 
entered the drawing-room, his handsome son 
advanced to meet him, looking, as the Per- 
sians say, ‘as brilliant as the sun, and as 
placid as the moon ;” and Miss Hartopp ran 
up stairs, and communicated to Davison that 
she just accepted James Crofton. Davison in- 
stantly wrote to me an account of the affair; 
she put her letter in the post that evening, 
and it reached me on Thursday, in sufficient 
time to pfevent me from feeling any inclina- 
tion to go and dine with my friend at Rich- 
mond. 

I wrote to Miss Hartopp under cover to 
Davison, explaining the circumstances, and 
(forgetting for the time my bad writing) im- 
ploring her to refer to my letter, when_she 
would find that [ had requested her to meet 
me two evenings later than the one which 
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she had concluded me to name. She did re- 
fer to my letter, found what any jury in the 
world would have unanimously decided to be 
an unquestionable Tuesday, and enclosed it 
to me in a blank cover with the word scored 
under! A month afterwards she was Mrs, 
James Crofton. 

‘Two years elapsed before! fell in love again. 
Emily Brooks was, like my first love, an 
orphan, but she was three-and-twenty, and 
emancipated from the control of guardians ; 
her fortune was ten thousand pounds, and 
she resided with a family of friends in a 
country town, where I first became acquaint- 
ed with her while staying on a visit in the 
neighbourhood. Shé received my attentions 
favourably. Mr, and Mrs. Williamson, her 
friends, had fortunately no unmarried son ; 
and although the young doctor of the town 
was evidently much smitten with herself or 
her ten thc asand pounds, she decidedly gave 
the prefevence to me. 

I wes suddenly called up to London on 
business, but promised to return in a fort- 
night. I felt anxious to write to Emily, but 

as afraid she would deem it a liberty; for- 
tunately, however, she was a subscriber to a 
public charity, and I resolved to write to her 
to solicit her vote for a protégé of my friend 
George Gordon’s. I bought some beautiful 
French paper and a box of silver wafers for 
the purpose; took a newly-made pen, and 
achieved a much more decently written letter 
than usual. Before I put it in the post, I 
resolved to call on Emily’s uncle, Mr. Drew- 
ett, a wealthy merchant in the city, with 
whom I had some acquaintance. I met 
him, however, in St. Paul’s Churchyard; he 
stopped and accosted me in a very friendly 
manner, and was evidently in high spirits, 

Mr. Drewett was one of those men who 
seem born to good luck; he had a handsome 
wife, pretty children, pleasant friends, and a 
flourishing business; he had only one un- 
gratified wish, and this he had for years had 
sense enough to bury in his own bosom, and 
never revealed it to any one till the time of 
its fulfilment. That time had now come,— 
Mr. Drewett was a baronet,—and when he 
informed me of his new honours, I was quite 
delighted to think that I should be able to 
send the news to Emily, who was much 
attached to her uncle. Before I reached 
home, I met at least a dozen people, all of 
whom had seen the new baronet that morn- 
ing, and been informed by him of his dig- 
nities; and, with the exception of a few 
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sarcastic inuendoes respecting “ the restless 
ambition of some people,” they really bore 
it better than people generally bear the good 
fortune of a neighbour. 

I found that I was later than I imagined, 
and had scarely time to save the post, con- 
sequently I only added in a postscript— 
“have you heard of the baronetcy of your 
uncle Drewett? it has created quite a sensa- 
tion in the city;” and remembering George 
Gordon’s remark that it was impossible to 
distinguish my a’s from my w’s, I took espe- 
cial care, for the first time in my life, that 
the a following the b in baronetcy should be 
exceedingly distinct and clear. 

I will now, as I did on a former occasion, 
acquaint my reader immediately with c r- 
cumstances that only came to my knowledge 
at a subsequent period. Emily received and 
read my communication; the substance of 
a lady’s letter is said to be contained in the 
postscript; how truly did that observation 
apply in the present instance to the post- 
script of a gentleman! What was the hor- 
ror of Emily to read an inquiry whether she 
had heard of the bankruptcy of her uncle 
Drewett! She gave one loud shriek, which 
brought the whole house to her assistance, 
and then went into violent hysterics. Lest 
Emily’s sensibility should be thought by my 
readers to be rather greater than the occa- 
sion demanded, I will explain to them the 
reason which made her peculiarly sensitive 
in regard to the commercial prosperity of 
her uncle. When she came of age, she took 
possession of her property of ten thousand 
pounds, but on consulting Mr. Drewett res- 
pecting the permanent investment of it, he 
advised her to entrust it to him to employ 
in his business, promising to pay her much 
better interest than she would gain in the 
funds; the ruin of her uncle, therefore, 
involved her own. Mrs. Williamson called 
for burnt feathers, hartshorn, and eau de 
cologne, sent for the young doctor, and then 
took up the letter, no doubt imputing the 
hysterics of her young friend to a disappoint- 
ment in love. She found, however, that the 
case was much worse than she had surmis- 
ed; Emily had confided to her, (and through 
her means the whole town had become 
aware of it,) that she had placed her fortune 
in the hands of her uncle, and when the poor 
girl revived to consciousness, she found her 
affectionate friend sitting by her with the 
letter in her hand, and kindly advising her 
“not to give way so, but to remember that 
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she had received an excellent education, and 
that it was no disgrace to any body to earn 
their own maintenance!” Just then the 
young doctor hastened into the room on the 
wings of love, having preferred trusting to 
his own speed, rather than wait till an elder- 
ly, wheezing, ragged-looking horse, who 
could not walk half so fast as himself, was 
harnessed to his gig. He entered the room 
while Mrs. Williamson was expressing her 
fears that Mr. Drewett must have been very 
speculative and improvident, and a few ques- 
tions put him in possession of the facts of the 
case. 

«« Miss Brooks must not agitate herself,” 

he said, “ nothing is so bad for the health 
as depression of the spirits.” 
- Mrs. Williamson rejoined that it was ex- 
tremely wrong in any one to suffer their 
spirits to be depressed, related some anec- 
dotes of the cheerfulness with which the 
French emigrants bore their misfortunes, 
and instanced the case of a fascinating coun- 
tess in particular, who had been reduced 
from a magnificent chateau at Versailles, to 
five upon fifteen pounds a-year in an attic in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and was always the life 
of every society in which she moved! 

Jiist then the young doctor jumped up, 
vehemently struck his forehead, and declared 
he had that moment remembered that Mrs. 
Goodwin, who lived five miles off, and was 
the most anxious nervous mother in the 
world, had feared the day before that her 
six children were sickening with scarlatina, 
and, no doubt, was accusing him of great 
neglect and unkindness in not calling to in- 
quire after them; therefore, as his friend 
Miss Brooks was doing so exceedingly well, 
he must run home without delay, and order 
his horse to be harnessed. Accordingly he 
disappeared, not having, as was his wont, 
ordered three pale pink draughts a day for 
his patient, probably because he thought that 
the means of payment for needless luxuries 
might not in future be very abundant in the 
exchequer of his beloved. 

Poor Emily was completely overcome by 
the coolness and nonchalance of her friends, 
who, although born and bred in a little third- 
rate country-town, exhibited, it must be ad- 
mitted, all the worldliness of St. James’s; 
she requested that a postchaise might be im- 
mediately sent for, as she was anxious to go 
to London, and mingle her tears with those 
of her uncle and his family. Mrs. William- 
son paused for a moment, but remembering 
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that Emily had asked for change for a twen- 
ty-pound note the day before, and that her 
quarter’s board was always paid in advance, 
could not foresee any ill consequences from 
indulging her desire, and even graciously 
commended her for it. 

‘Perhaps something may yet be saved 
out of the wreck, my dear,” she said, “ and 
it is well to be on the spot, tosee what is 
doing; besides, people in trouble always get 
on best in the society of each other.” 

“They indeed seem to be very unwelcome 
inmates in the abodes of the happy,” sighed 
Emily, as alone, unprotected, and sorrowful, 
she ascended the steps of the postchaise 
which was to bear her to London. 

She was a kind, warm-hearted girl, and 
although deeply deploring her own misfor- 
tune, she also acutely felt for her honourable 
and respectable uncle, no longex able to take 
his station among the good and safe men of 
commerce, and likewise for her aunt, losing 
the luxuries which long habit musi have 
made her regard as necessaries, and foz the 
poor children, some of whom were old enough 
to value the advantages of affluence, and to 
feel the deprivations of poverty. A few 
hours brought Emily to London, and the 
chaise drove up to her uncle’s house, in 
Russell Square, at about half-past six oclock. 
Sir David and Lady Drewett were on that 
day entertaining a party of friends, whom 
the baronet had invited to dinner for the pur- 
pose of celebrating his new honours; they 
were all assembled in the drawing-room, and 
waiting the announcement of dinner, when 
Emily, pale, weeping, and wearied, rushed 
into the room, disregarding all the efforts of 
one servant to announce her, and of another 
to disencumber her of her cloak. About 
a dozen portly, comfortable-looking lords of 
the creation, and the same number of gaily- 
dressed, perhaps rather over-dressed ladies, 
occupied the drawing-room; the lights were 
blazing brilliantly. Lady Drewett, in a new 
corn-fiower blue satin dress, and an elaborate 
cap with long blonde streamers, sat placidly 
smiling on her visitors, the picture of good- 
humour, health, and affluence. Her children 
were arrayed in all the perfection of crisp 
book-muslin frocks, and exquisitely shining 
hair, and the new baronet was talking to a 
little knot of friends, and laughing louder 
and looking happier than he had ever done 
in his life. Emily’s appearance excited great 
astonishment. Lady Drewett advanced to 
meet her, perfectly horrified at her dus- 
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ty travelling dress and straw cottage bon- 
net. 

«¢ My dear Emily, what has happened ?” 
she asked, : 

«¢Q my dear aunt!” replied Emily, “ you 
know too well what has happened. How can 
you bear the restraint of company in your 
present unhappy situation?” 

“What are you talking about, Emily?” 
said her uncle, who had broken from his 
companions as soon as he recognized her. 
« All my good friends have met at my house 
to-day to congratulate me on my good for- 
tune.” 

“Good fortune!” sighed the mystified, 
bewildered girl, thinking of the wreck of 
her ten thousand pounds. “I am acquaint- 
ed with every thing, uncle; I have come not 
to reproach, but to console you. This morn- 
ing | was made aware of your failure in 
business,” 

Sir David burst into a loud laugh, and re- 
peated the words of his niece to several of 
his friends; in a moment, however, he knit 
his brows, and looked very angry. ‘ Some 
rascal has been spreading slanderous ru- 
mours about me to injure my credit,” he 
exclaimed ; “* you will, doubtless, give me up 
his name, Emily ?” 

“ Willingly,” replied his niece. 

She had deposited my letter in a black 
velvet reticule, which, unlike the generality 
of ladies, she had not left by mistake on the 
seat of the post-chaise; it was hanging over 
her arm, and she speedily presented her uncle 
with the “ document,” as a lawyerin company 
called it, which identified the “ slanderous 
rascal” in question with my unfortunate self! 

Dinner was just then announced, Emily 
retired to another room, to compose her spi- 
rits and arrange her curls, and my letter was 
handed round at the dessert, in company with 
the sliced pine-apple and preserved ginger. 

“It is the clearest case of defamation I 
ever knew in my life,” said the lawyer. 
‘“‘Here is the signature and address of the 
slandering party, and also the date of the 
month and year; the letter is addressed to 
Miss Brooks, you are characterised as her 
uncle Drewett. There is not a mere obscure 
insinuation as to any possible involvement of 
your circumstances, but there is a distinct 
statement of your bankruptcy, with the ac- 
companying comment that it makes quite a 
sensation in the city. The matter must be 
taken up; it is a duty to society to do so.” 

** To be sure, to be sure,” chorussed three 

22* 
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or four of the “ fat friends” of the master of 
the house; ‘such a thing might happen to 
any of ourselves; an example ought to be 
made of this young fellow.” 

** May not Mr. Seyton’s assertion be what 
the aristocracy call a hoax?” asked a little 
quiet man, who sat deliberately peeling an 
orange, and had not hitherto spoken. 

*« Sir,” replied the new baronet, “ there is 
no intermediate path, in my opinion, between 
truth and falsehood, and I shall always hold 
it the true aristocracy to hold to the first, and 
despise the last.” 

So excellent a sentiment, from a gentle- 
man in his own house, could not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed, and there was a great 
knocking of hands upon the table, and shuf- 
fling of feet beneath it, accompanied by sun- 
dry exclamations of ‘* Well done, Sir David 
—spoken like a man and a Briton.” 

The next day, instead of being favoured, 
as | had hoped, with an answer from Emily, I 
received, to my great surprize and annoy- 
ance, a lawyer’s letter, informing me that an 
action for defamation was to be instituted 
against me at the suit of Sir David Drewett, 
I having asserted his bankruptcy in a written 
communication to his niece, Emily Brooks. 
I saw in a moment the source of the mistake, 
and determined to call on Sir David Drewett 
without delay, and explain the circumstances 
to him. I took with me George Gordon, 
who I felt would be a valuable witness in my 
favour on two accounts; first, because he 
could depose to the early and hopeless wretch- 
edness of my hand-writing, and, secondly, 
because he had passed the preceding te 
at my house, and I had told him that I ha 
written to Miss Brooks, to ask her vote for 
the child, in whose case he was interested, 
and that I had informed her of the baronetcy 
of her uncle, with which I had that morning 


become acquainted. Sir David received my ~ 


explanation, and acquitted me of all evil in- 
tentions, but told me, with some stiffness and 
sternness, that my mistake might have occa- 
sioned the most disastrous consequences, and 
that he considered my want of skill in one 
of the most necessary and important attain- 
ments for a young man, who had his way 
to make in the world, as a serious calamity. 
I wrote to Emily the next day, apologising 
for the uneasiness I had unwarily caused 
her, and entreating her permission to call 
upon her. She never answered my letter. 
She did not return to Mrs. Williamson’s, but 
staid with her uncle till she could select an- 
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other home. Nor was she long in making 
that selection. ‘The lawyer to whom I have 
before alluded was intimate at the house of 
Sir David, and as he was neither fat nor 
elderly, appeared to some advantage by the 
side of the other friends of the family ; he 
was disappointed in not being permitted to 
conduct an action for defamation against me, 
but recompensed himself by making love to 
Emily. In three months after her melo- 
dramatic entrance into the drawing-room of 
Russell Square, she became the bride of her 
Chancery Lane adorer. My affections were 
not speedily transferred to another. I re- 
mained heart-whole for two years and a half, 
when I became enamoured with my third 
love, who was far more dear to me than 
either of her predecessors had been. 


—— 


From Bentley's Miscellany for May. 
MIKE LEARY ; 
OR, THE JEWEL OF BALLYHAUGH. 


BY W. LAW GANE. 


Tue Cathedral of Ballyhaugh, as all the 
learned in Hibernian topography will testify, 
rears its towers and turrets in a_parish of 
the same euphonious name, which itself is a 
corner of the arcadian district of Conne- 
mara, the whole being included in that pro- 
vince of provinces, ‘‘swate ould Connaught ;” 
and every mother’s son of ye knows where 
Connaught is. Now this same cathedral is 
the glory of the whole wide earth. “T'was 
here St. Patrick,—bless his memory !—tried 
his ’prentice hand at mixing mortar, and 
gave his first lectures on shouldering the 
hod, which his descendants, to their honour 
be it said, have never forgotten. Surely this 
of itself was sufficient to place our parish 
first on the file: but it has other distinguish- 
ed claims. Its cathedral contains the most 
precious and inestimable relic that ever was, 
or ever will be, the blessed portion of saint 
or sinner; ’tis the Jewel of Ballyhaugh, and 
the envy of Christendom. Add to this, that 
its lads are the best-behaved, and most peace- 
able, and its lasses the prettiest any where 
to be found between Cape Clear and the 
Causeway ; and we have said enough to glo- 
rify Ballyhaugh. In the recollection of its 
oldest inhabitant, no bailiff has been known 
to dine on parchment writs in its precincts, 
or tithe-proctor to be escorted out at the 
point of the pitch-fork. 
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The beautiful sprigs, which, (nately tip- 
ped with lead,) are such convincers, through 
the length and breadth of green Erin, grow 
in peace in Ballyhkaugh; none cuts his stick 
till compelled. “And all this beautiful state 
of society, this blessed condition of purity, 
prettiness, and prosperity, is entirely owing 
to the jewel of a relic, and to nothing in the 
world, or out of it, besides. ‘This boast of 
the island is open to public inspection, though 
jealously guarded by a dragon in the shape 
of Tim O’Flaggerty, the multum in parvo of 
Ballyhaugh; ‘Tim being sexton, parish-clerk, 
bell-ringer, fiddler at wakes and weddings, 
and some score other callings in case of 
need. ‘Tim is, and naturally enough, proud 
of his office, and he has reason to be so, 
Tim, and his select friends, believe there is 
no other so dignified to be found throughout 
the land; the lord-lieutenant has not half 
such a charge, and as to the keepership of a 
King’s conscience, it ’s a mere tin-kettle affair 
in comparison with Tim’s, 

The blessed jewel is enshrined in a real 
silver box, and this is placed in an old chest, 
big and strong enough to keep Behemoth out 
of mischief, and the stout walls of the fine 
old cathedral enclosed all. Thus secured, it 
may bid defiance to Mercury himself, or to 
a conclave of relic-stealers, with the Pope at 
their head. 

It has always been regarded as an act of 
condescension on the part of Tim to exhibit 
his charge; and lucky is the wayfarer deem- 
ed who can obtain a peep at it. Many and 
many a noggin has been lavished on Tim in 
vain, and even more potent persuaders have 
occasionally failed. But, withal, Tim is a 
good-tempered soul; and, catch him any 
day, when the pigs are behaving respecta- 
bly, and the praties have turned out nately, 
and there is not much danger of a refusal. 
It chanced on a certain beautiful morning, 
that Tim, with a dignity of fifty-beadle pow- 
er, opened for us the cathedral doors, and 
was graciously pleased to permit us to in- 
spect the world-famed, the never-to-be-suffi- 
ciently-esteemed relic. When, after, a sa- 
lam, that would have done honour to a Mos- 
lem, Tim opened the silver shrine, great was 
our surprise, immense our astonishment; it 
was not bone of saint, or beard of martyr 
that we saw; it was not a toe-nail of St. 
Magnus, the spear-head of St. George, the 
remains of St. Andrew’s oatmeal, or St. 
Crispin’s lapstone, or good St, Anthony’s 
nose. It was—a tail, a tail! but such a tail! 
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The idea naturally and instantaneously ob- 
truded itself, what animal could have borne 
such an appendage? It never wagged be- 
hind an Irish beast, that®was certain; the 
unicorn could not boast sich an adjunct. 
Our knowledge of Buffon and the naturalists 
was snarl in vain. Buckland, and the 
geologists, did no more for us. The sea-ser- 
pent’s it could not be; a mammoth never 
owned it. In size it nearly resembled a 
cow’s, but assuredly this never whisked off 
the flies; it was covered with hair of an in- 
describable quality, and its colour was sooty 
black, beautifully tipped with brimstone yel- 
low. 

This is all the information we can give for 
the present. While we cogitated, Tim was 
singing the praises of his jewel; he related 
the wonders it had performed ; he told us of 
the many contests that had agitated Chris- 
tendom for its possession; how the blessed 
pope had sent a deputation to Ballyhaugh to 
borrow it for three months, that he might 
behold it, and how the pope was refused ; to 
which Tim added, that the devil himself 
would have been served in the same way, 
and how a wicked monk, in days of old, had 
died like a baste, because he stole one of the 
precious hairs, and sold it to a cardinal for a 
bottle of whiskey. All this was well enough; 
but still the tail continued a tail of mystery. 
We turned imploringly to Tim for a solu- 
tion, and Tim in return gave us a. look, 
which said as plainly as words could ex- 
press, “I could if I would; but I’m not to be 
wheedled.” A little bribery, and a great deal 
of blarney, however, produced their usual 
effects; the ice appeared to be thawing; Tim 
was melting into a state of compliance. The 
gentleman-keeper deposited the jewel in its 
ancient resting-place, quietly folded his arms, 
and seated himself upon the huge old chest, 
and we as quietly followed his example. It 
was evident something was coming, and ex- 
pectation was on tiptoe. Tim’s tongue, we 
had perceived from the first, was hung upon 
the perpetual motion principle; once set go- 
ing, it stopped not until worn out; and its 
powers being now directed to an elucidation 
of the mysteries of the tail, we had nothing 
to do but to act the part of respectable listen- 
ers. It is certainly a matter of regret that 
Tim’s rich and racy brogue, his genuine 
Hibernicisms cannot be transferred literally 
to our pages ; to make amends for this, it is 
our intention next time we visit Ballyhaugh 
to induce Tim to write his own history of the 





tail ; and if this is not well received by a dis- 
cerning public, we shall certainly say that 
taste is defunct, and at once set about wri- 
ting its epitaph. 

* Arrah!” said Tim, commencing his nar- 
rative, “* but this precious jewel is the thing 
itself! there is nothin’ in the whole wide arth 
to compare wid it! Och! darlin’ tail, wasn’t 
Ballyhaugh a different sort of a place before 
ye walked into it? Pretty divils were the 
boys then-a-day, and hard work was it for 
his riverence, the praste, to get them safe 
through purgatory, and some were so atar- 
nally bad that the blessed bishop himself 
couldn’t put them into the right road, Och! 
murther! but they were divils unborn, and 
the biggest divil among them all was one Mike 
Leary, a spalpeen, whose name shouldn’t be 
mentioned in dacent society, but that we 
can’t help it. Be dad! it was strange that 
sich an everlasting ragamuffin should have 
been the manes of givin’ us sich a gift, a 
gift which all the kings of the arth, if they 
put all their gold, and all their jewels toge- 
ther, couldn’t buy, nor get another like it, 
for this plain reason, that there isn’t another 
to be had. The animal this wagged behind 
was what the larned called a rara avis; 
and, his riverince has often told me, had but 
one tail. 

“ This Mike Leary, as I told yer honours 
before, was a broth of a boy, as unsanctified 
a sinner as the land could produce. Divil a 
bit o’ mischief was there going on but Mike 
had his hand in it. He lived all alone, and 
by himself, and his cot was rarely seen by 
any eye but the crow’s as it flew over the 
mountain; the boldest ventured not to visit 
him where he dwelt, for awful tales were 
told of the doings thereabout. And yet, with- 
all, the lad was not unsocial ; he was always 
foremost in the fun at fights, and at fairs, at 
wakes, and at weddings. No one ever knew 
him to work, or to win, to buy, or to sell, 
and yet his turf-stack was always high; he 
never was widout praties on his floor, or 
pork in his sty: but how did he get ’em? 
That’s the question I should like to have 
answered, 

“May be they came naturally, as man- 
ners do to monkeys, or pitchfork tongues to 
women, or may be”—and here Tim crept 
close to us, and spoke low,—* evil sperits 
supplied him, and ’tis said infarnal cr’atures 
were sometimes seen dragging swine, already 
fatted and shaved, up the hill, while the poor 
bastes were so frightened that they said not 
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a word, but went like lambs to the slaugh- 
ter. And, as to praties and turf, they posi- 
tively walked up of their own accord, and 
niver interfered with a shoul, if they met 
one, but just said ‘Good night,’ and passed 
on. ‘There was strange doings in those far- 
off days. Ifa child caught the masels, the 
muther vowed it was all owin’ to Mike; if a 
cow slipped into a ditch, or a donkey grew 
melancholy, he was certain to have a hand 
in it. Not a thing happened, good, bad, or 
indifferent, for miles around, that Mike’s 
powers were not call’d into question. Mike 
sartinly was a frind to some, particularly to 
his kith and kin. As an instance of this, 
though he required no land himself, as he 
niver laboured, he took care to provide all 
his relations with the best the neighbourhood 
could bestow; if the owners hesitated, Mike 
dispatched his compliments, and assured 
thera that it was perfectly necessary for their 
own good, and the pace of society, that they 
should comply with his frinds’ request, and 
let them have the acres. They seldom need- 
ed a second admonition. If any of his own 
fancied a wife, and the parent, or the maiden, 
was bold enough to say no, Mike hinted softly 
to them that he should feel obliged by their 
so far honouring his family ; and if they still 
hesitated, he would condescend to pay them 
a personal visit, not as the lily-livered spal- 
peens do now-a-days, in the dark night, but 
in broad day, and gintaly strapping the dam- 
sel on his horse, carry her off to the narest 
praste. Mike in his own sole person was 
the parliament of his parish, and faix, he was 
judge and jury too, and further, whiniver oc- 
casion required, he niver failed to execute 
his own decrees. No one for a moment 
dreamt of opposing him ; he was universally 
belaved to have on his side a power which 
nothin’ human could withstand. In those 
days we hadn’t the Sassenachs, neither their 
laws, nor their red-coats; and, supposing 
they had been here, what then? No laws 
can bind, and soldiers niver were and niver 
will be able to fight against divils, and these 
most assuredly Mike had at his fingers’ 
ends.” 

Here, although Tim made no pause, we 
could not avoid asking ourselves what on 
earth all this had to do with the tail. It did 
not appear that Mike had, however likely a 
subject for a long voyage, travelled in strange 
lands, and certainly it stood confessed that 
such a tail was not of home-growth. Did 
he associate with, keep, feed, and cherish, 
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some strange beast in his out-of-the-way den 
on the mountain, and had he in a moment of 
anger, spleen, disappointment, or forgetful- 
ness, mutilated its fair proportions? ‘The 
generosity, kindness, and amiability of the 
Irish character at once negatived this assump- 
tion. Had it been a head instead of a tail, 
we should at once have assigned it to some 
hydra, some joint-stock monster, a creature 
whose loss of heads is of such frequent 
occurrence as to be scarcely entitled to no- 
tice. 

Could it be a disjointed member, which, 
worn out with continual agitation, had spon- 
taneously dropped? Unfortunately for this 
solution of the enigma, Mike flourished in a 
golden age, in an era when College Green 
retained its verdure and its sprouts, warrant- 
ed of native rearing, amidst which the Hi- 
bernian bucks revelled, strangers to decay, 
or any other mortal ill. 

This was a poser; speculation was com- 
pletely floored ; conjecture dead-beaten. No- 
thing remained but to turn again to our “ ora- 
cle and guide.” 

“Tt would take a long day,” continued 
Tim, “ to mintion all Mishter Mike’s doings; 
but I must jist tell ye that he cared not a 
snap o’ the finger for the praste himself; 
whinever he crossed his riverince’s path he 
would be after cocking his eye, or putting 
his tief of a finger to his nose, and yet his 
holiness strived hard to convart the sin- 
ner :— 

‘«<¢ Blood an’ oons!’ he would say, ‘ what 
do ye think will become o’ ye, Mike Leary, 
unless ye be afther mendin’ yer ways? 
There ’s a very dark gintleman looking close 
after ye, Mike Leary, and if once ye git into 
his claws, let me tell ye, all the saints couldn’t 
git ye out agin. Come to mass, Mike, and 
pay yer praste his honest dues, and ye shall 
have absolution on raysonable tarms.’ 

“‘ But all this kindness was thrown away; 
his riverince might as well have whistled 
jigs to red-herrings. Mike cared not a rap 
for praste or purgatory, and some assert that 
he stole his riverince’s cabbages, bad luck to 
him ! 

‘“‘ Matters went on in this way for many a 
year; Mike grew worse and worse every 
day of his life, and not a cat could say a 
mouse was its own in Ballyhaugh. 

‘‘ In all likelihood yer honours have heard 
of that terrible stormy night, when the round 
tower on the hill of Howth was thrown down, 
and the beautiful city of Killarney was over- 
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flowed by the lake. It was on that very 
night, while Mishter Mike was sitting by his 
arth, draming of divilry for the morrir, and 
larfing at the tunder and the lightnin’, and 
watchin’ the praties bile in the pot for his 
supper, and, besides, he was singing a song, 


-which Ill repate to yer honours; ’tis called 


‘ Mike Leary’s song of the praties.’ 


“¢Dear praties, or murphies, or whatever name 
The l’arned may call ye, I love ye the same; 
Ye’re the roundest, the swatest, the best of all 

fruit, 
And I'll sing till I’m tired in praise of the root. 


‘ Just schrape them gintaly when put in the pot, 
And take them up smoking, and ate them quite 
hot; 
And while on their beauties my shoul is regalin’, 
Ill loudly proclaim they require no repalin’. 


‘ Wid buttermilk shure for a prince they’re a faste; 
There ’s nothin’ like praties, west, north, south, 
or east. 
Swate fruit! while adown my pleased throat as 
ye roll, 
Be assured that Mike Leary will ne’er charge ye 
toll. 


‘The gintles may talk of their fruit from afar, 
Of the grape, and the pach, the apple, and pear ; 
But the pratie so maly, the praty is mine; 

May the pratie and shamrock for ever intwine!’ 


“Whether Mike had finished his song or 
not, ’tisn’t asy to say, but "tis sartin that a 
gintle and purlite tap at the door silenced him 
intirely. 

“«¢ Murther! and who is it there? Come 
in, and plase ye, as ye ginerally do, through 
the kayhole, or down the chimbly. But the 
invitation was declined, and the tapping con- 
tinued. After some delay, Mike went to the 
door, and opened it, and to be sure a very 
dacent-looking gintleman stood on the thres- 
hold. He didn’t stop to be asked, but walk- 
ed in, as if he had been steppin’ into his own 
house. 

“«¢ Quite at home, sir!’ said Mike. 

“<'T’o be sure, Mishter Mike; and arn’t 
ye glad to see me” said the stranger. 

‘“¢¢Seein’ as how I hav’n’t yer honour’s 
acquaintance, I carn’t very well say whither 
I’m glad or sorry to see ye, but if yer honour 
will be pleased to tell where ye larnt my 
name, perhaps I shall be able to answer.’ 

**¢ We shall be better acquainted soon, 
Misther Leary.’ 

*«¢ Maybe, or maybe not,’ whispered Mike 
to himself. 

“The stranger was a fine, tall man; he 
walked to the fire, and seated himself in the 
chimbly-corner ; a large wide cloak covered 





him from head to heel, and Mike was rayther 
surprised to see that, although the rain was 
comin’ down in a flood, not a drop had touch- 
ed it. He wore a singularly-shaped hat; his 
face was quite shaded, and he appeared 
anxiously to conceal his feet. Mike, knowin’ 
as the lad was, couldn’t exactly understand 
his visitor, and was quite curious to find out 
who he was, and what he wanted. He had 
nothin’ of the praste about him; the police 
wasnt born: who else was bold enough to 
intrude on Mike? The lad was fairly puzzled. 

“<< hope yer honour had a pleasant walk 
up the hill,’ said Mike, re-openin’ the conver- 
sation. 

***¢ Quite delightful, Misther Leary; it was 
the fineness of the night that induced me to 
pay ye a visit.’ 

“ This was rayther unintelligible to Mike, 
seein’ that it was what might be honestly 
called, the ‘ divil’s own weather.’ 

«©¢ Did yer honour asily find the way up?” 
inquired Mike. 

“Quite asily, indeed; I was lighted all 
the way,’ said the stranger, pointing to the 
lightnin’. 

‘“‘ Mike sated himself by the fire, opposite 
his visitor, and endeavoured to get a peep at 
his face, but the man was too deep; there 
sartinly was somethin’ very singular about 
him. Mike’s blood began to get warm, but 
the appearance, and the free and fearless 
manner of the stranger, kept him quiet; in 
fact, Mike changed from hot to cold, and in 
a few minutes he began to feel, as perhaps 
he had never felt before, confoundedly afraid 
of the man before him. ‘The stranger glanced 
frequently at Mike, and the very peculiar 
expression of his well-shaded eyes made the 
lad feel quare and oncomfortable. He fidget- 
ed about, and began to consider where he 
should light upon his biggest shillelagh. He 
sartainly, more than once, wished the stran- 
ger in a very warm climate. He seemed 
perfectly to understand Mike’s thoughts, for 
he was very particular in his inquiries afther 
his health; and he asked afther all his friends, 
and how they were gettin’ on in the world, 
and what they had been doin’ lately, and 
whether Mike had been busy, and all sich 
things, and so many of them, that Mike be- 
gan to think him a frind of the family, which 
the stranger confirmed by sayin’, 

<<] feel a great intirest, Mike Leary, in 
all that concarns ye, and have a strong de- 
sire to sarve ye, if ye will jist be afther lettin’ 
me know how I can do it.’ 
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««¢ By makin’ yerself scarce,’ Mike would 
have said, but he didn’t. He was rayther on- 
accustomed to resave, and seldom needed, 


offers of assistance, so he hardly knew what 


to say, and therefore said nothin’. 

«<The stranger wasn’t at all surprised at 
anythin’ Mike said or didn’t say; he played 
with the lad as ye would with a well-hooked 
trout, or a delicate morsel that ye ’ve only to 
open yer mouth to swallow. He continued: 
—‘I have been thinkin’, Misther Mike, that 
ye would like to pay me a visit; in truth I 
have called ’specially to invite ye, and as the 
evening is so agreeable, we shall find no time 
better than the prisint. My sarvants and 
frinds have long been expectin’ ye, Misther 
Leary, so ye’ll have no occasion to fear in- 
convaniencin’ us.’ 

««¢ Arrah! I will,’ said Mike, hardly know- 
in’ what he was sayin’. 

‘<« My risidince is a considerable distance 
from this; but it will take ye a very little 
time to raach it! Not so long, we could not 
help hoping, as it takes you, Tim, to reach 
the tail.’ 

‘¢ Shall we start at once?’ continued the 
stranger. 

*¢¢ Quite as yer honour plases,’ said Mike ; 
‘but I was a thinkin’ yer honour must be 
faint; so, perhaps, before we go, ye ’ll be 
takin’ a slice o’ the bacon,—there isn’t bet- 
ter under the moon—and a dhrop o’ the raal 
stuff, the ginuine dew,’ and Mike pointed 
proudly to a keg in the corner, —‘ don’t spake 
of it,’ and Mike winked at his visitor, ‘ but I 
made it meself.’ 

*<«Tt was sartainly kind 0’ ye, Misther 
Leary, to think o’ the bacon; and I’m ob- 
leeged to ye for the dhrops that are comin’, 
and [ carn’t find it in me to refuse yer offer.’ 

‘*‘ Mike jumped up suddenly to rake the 
fire together, and takin’ the stranger ray- 
ther by surprize, for his cloak had slipped 
aside, he saw somethin’ that nearly made him 

jump back agen; but the lad smothered his 
feelin’s, and jist wint on wid his job as if he’d 
seen nothin’ at all. 

**¢Malely murther! though,’ said he to 
himsilf; but the sacret’s out ; but Mike Leary 
is safe as yet, and, be dad! but he intinds 
Kapin’ so. Yer a deep ould file; but I jist 
mane for ye to pay yer lodgin’s.’ 

‘Mike bustled about, lookin’ afther the 
gridiron, but he couldn’t find it nowhere—and 
how could he, considerin’ he hadn’t one 7— 
It warn’t under the bed, nor under the table ; 
it hadn’t got among the pigs; and Mike had 
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no neighbour to borrow it; he thought it 
must be in the corner behind his visitor ; and 
there, sure enough, he did’nt find it, but he 
did see a tundering big tail curled round and 
round, and the tip turned up like a snake’s 
head, and all this the owner quietly fancied 
was covered up by his cloak, but it wasn’t. 
‘ Now’s the time,’ thought Mike ; and he very 
nately slipped one end of a halter over the 
tail, and fasthened the other to a nail in the 
wall. 

‘“‘ This was a strange way, ye ‘Il be think- 
in’, to sarve a frind, but Mike didn’t fancy 
ballancin’ his accounts jist yet, and he felt 
sartain his masther has called for a sittle- 
ment, so he thought he ’d turn round, and 
open a new score. Perhaps he made up his 
mind to go to the divil in finer weather. Mike 
pertinded to go outside the house to look for 
the gridiron. He took one short pape in at 
the windy, whin he saw the divil already 
began to get fidgety, and then started off at 
the top of his speed, to pay the first visit he 
ever paid in his life to the house of the praste. 

‘¢ He ran down the hill like a hare, and in 
less than no time stood at his riverince’s door, 
against which he thumped like a bathering- 
ram. His riverince soon popped his blessed 
head out ov the windy, and his disturber, 
widout giving him time to spake, bawled out, 

“¢1’m Mike Leary, and, plase yer wor- 
ship, I’ve got the divil.’ 

«+ always tould ye ye had, ye graceless 
whelp! and what do ye mane by disturbin’ 
an honest man at this time o’ night, and 
in sich wedder, to tell him a sacret that the 
whole parish knows” 

““¢ Quite thrue, yer riverince; but I’ve 
trapped the divil himself; he paid me a visit, 
and I’ve tied him up by his tail.’ 

“«¢ Bad luck to ye, Mike Leary, for a lyin’ 
thief! do you think to persuade me the divil 
would lave his snug fireside in sich wather 
as this?” 

““<«Mike Leary, divil as he has been, 
wouldn’t bemane himsilf by tellin’ ye a lie; 
I’ve got him bag an’ bone, head an’ horns, 
and [ want yer riverince to come and ex- 
communicate him, that we may have pace 
in the parish.’ 

“<< T’ll tell ye what, ye bogtrottin’ villin! 
if ye don’t be afther gettin’ back to yer den, 
it’s yersilf that Ill excommunicate ; and thin 
ye may go and keep company wid the divil 
for a long day.’ 

“<«Then, it’s yer riverince that won’t 
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for comin’ at all; but if I must go back to 
him by mesilf, it’s not walkin’ Pll go; [ll 
jist borrer yer riverince’s pony, and, as I 
like ridin’ asy, [ll take saddle and bridle as 
well; I’m sure yer riverince won’t object, 
considerin’ the wather ;’ and wid this Mike 
went towards the stable. 

«¢Och, ye murtherin’ villin! only wait 
till I get down, and I'll tache ye to borrer 

nies! This Mike Leary would stale the 
beard off the chin of the holy pope!’ 

‘«¢ Mike knew well that the praste would’nt 
let his pony go widout a struggle to save 
him, and the praste was equally well assured 
that Mike would do as he said, and he was 
perfectly acquainted also with what he meant 
by borrowin.’ 

“The lad had scarcely time to saddle and 
mount, when down came his riverince in his 
shirt and his slippers, but in sich a tunderin’ 
rage that he would have felt warm packed 
up in ice. He had seized the: first w’apon 
that came in his way, which happened to be 
a chopper that the ould crater who waited on 
his riverince used to cut up the sticks and 
the mate wid, and a fine thing it was for 
Mike that he had the start, or his pate might 
have been made into two. Mike rode away 
up the hill, and the praste follard as fast as 
he could; not a rap cared he for wind or 
wather, and sometimes his shirt was over 
his head, and sometimes he thought it was 
blown clane off his back, but not a word did 
he spake, for the rage and the runnin’ blew 
the breath clane out of his body. 

‘“‘ Mike rode leisurely along, merely takin’ 
care to kape out o’ reach of his riverince’s 
arm, for we must do the lad the justice to 
say that he didn’t want to stale the horse, but 
only to draw the praste up the hill. In this 
there was no difficulty, for his riverince 
stuck to his work like a brick, and Mike 
laughed to himself whin he considered how 
nately he was takin’ him to the divil. His 
riverince went on, detarmined to go there, 
or any where else, for his pony. They had 
scarcely reached half way up the mountain, 
whin they began to hear a most disperate 
uproar, and as they got nearer to Mike’s 
house, there was sich an infarnal] clatter as 
niver was heard on arth before. The wind, 
and the rain, and the tunder, made a vary 
respectable noise, but all were drowned in 
noise of another sort. Some would have 
fancied that the inner parts of the mountain 
wanted to come out to have a look at the 
daylight. I forgot it was night; but niver 


mind. I’ll just be afther tellin’ ye that sich 
a roarin’, howlin’, and scratchin’ couldn’t 
have been equalled by fifteen hundred tou- 
sand womin doin’ their best, and its jist me- 
silf that knows what one can do whin her 
blood’s up. 

‘“‘ Mike stopped, and so did the praste. 

«Are ye afther hearin’ that?’ says Mike. 

“«¢] am,’ says the praste. 

*«¢'That’s the ould baste himsilf,’ says 
Mike. 

“<«Ts it? says the praste. 

“¢ Vis,’ says Mike; ‘ and, dipind on it, I 
can tell yer riverince the cause o’ the clat- 
ter; I hope yer riverince will pardon me, 
but some time ago I borrerd a halter from 
yer riverince, and ’tis this same that I’ve 
tied the tief up with, and the blessed rope he 
carnt touch widout burnin’ his fingers, and 
isn’t it atin’ into his tail like murther. Yes, 
Misther Divil, yer in for it now.” 

*¢1’m afther tinkin’, Mike, that yer not 
so bad, afther all. Ill go wid ye; but jist 
get off the pony, and let me ride; and for 
the love o’ the Lord, give me yer coat, for 
I’m gettin’ cold, and it won’t be raspactable 
at all, at all, to make my app’arance in this 
state before the divil. Yer a sad rogue, 
Mike ; but I suppose I must be afther for- 
givin’ ye. I’m sure I should if ye had a 
drop o’ whiskey.’ 

““¢No sooner said than sarved,’ cried 
Mike, as he handed his riverince a bottle, 
which he was seldom widout, and havin’ 
got off the pony, and out of the coat, his 
riverince took his place in both cases, and 
they pursued their journey, the praste mere- 
ly remarkin’:—‘Of course, Mike, I shall 
have the halter back ? 


““*Of course!’ replied Mike, ‘and the ~ 


divil wid it, if yer riverince plases.’ 

““Whin they rached the house, a very 
swate sane of confusion they saw. The 
chairs looked as if they’d been havin’ a 
deadly battle wid one anoder, for legs and 
arms were strewed in all directions; the 
table had gone clane mad, and had cut its 
capers till it fell down all of a heap; a 
whole side of bacon was br’ilin’ on the fire, 
and the divil had basted it wid the frying- 
pan. The tief had taken one swate pig by 
his purty little tail, and broken its nose 
against the wall, and had clawed the ear of 
anoder, and swallowed it whole; but, worse 
than all, he had danced upon the whiskey- 
cask, and smashed it to smithereens; but 
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dhrink the whiskey, and a blind man might 


have seen that the baste was roarin’ dhrunk. 

“When Mike saw all this, he didn’t spake 
a word ; he only said to himself, ¢ 1’m think- 
in,’ Misther Divil, that ye’ll be afther payin’ 
for yer sport.’ 

‘The moment Mike and the praste in- 
tered, he was quiet as any helpless lamb; 
he shlunk into the corner, like a well-whip- 
ped cur, and would have put his tail betwane 
his legs, only he couldn’t. 

“¢Ho! ye’re here, are ye!’ says the 
praste. 

“« Not a word did the devil reply. 

*¢¢ The devil’s in it, but we'll find manes 
to make ye spake!’ and says he, ‘ Mike, be 
afther givin’ me some wather;’ and Mike gave 
his riverince the wather, and his riverince 
blessed it, and turned it to holy water intire- 
ly, and thin his riverince dipped his hand 
into it, and gave the divil a taste o’ it; and 
didn’t it go into him like scaldin’ broth; be 
dad, but it did; and how he roared, and 
how he groaned, while Mike and the praste 
larfed outright, and well they might. 

«< « Now, thin, ye brimstone-stinkin’ baste! 
what have ye got to say for yerself?’ 

*¢ The unfortunate divil could only groan. 
Wid that the praste gave him a taste more 
of the wather. 

‘«« «Spake, and be damned!’ cried he. ‘It’s 
yersilf that shall remimber comin’ to Bally- 
haugh.’ 

«The poor divil managed to squake out, 
—‘Let me go! let me go! and [’ll be on 
my oath niver to come widin fifty miles of 
yer riverince again.’ 

‘“¢¢ Ye will?’ said his riverince; ‘ Yes, I 
dare say ye will; but, do yer think I’m sich 
a fool as to take a divil’s oath? not I. Tl 
have yer bond; yes, yer bond, Misther Divil, 
and brake it if yer dare.’ 

“The divil signified his willingness to 
comply wid any tarms to get free. Mike 
wanted to try the effects of the shillelagh on 
his skull, but the praste wouldn’t have it at 
all; he had no objection to taze, but he didn’t 
like committin’ murther; besides, his rive- 
rince had an eye to business, for he knew 
that rootin’ out the divil, like oder ill wades, 
made work. 

“‘ Mike, by the praste’s desire, produced a 
skin, and his riverince sat himself down to 
write, and he wrote an agramint as long as 
a homily. He tied the divil down in all 
sorts of ways nivir ag’in to show his nose in 
Ballyhaugh; there was all sorts of curses 
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and anathemis, and the like; and he made 
the divil promise to ate himsilf up if iver he 
broke his bond. The like of this writin’ ye 
won’t often meet wid. Whin it was finished, 
he gave it to the divil to sign, and what 
should he do to make the barg’in more bind- 
in’, but open a vein, and write his divilish 
name wid his blood. 

“¢ And now,’ said he, ‘to be sure, kind 
sir, ye’ll be afther lettin’ me go? Come, un- 
do the halter, for I assure you it begins to 
make me fale rather oncomfortable.’ 

“«To be sure! to be sure!’ says the 
praste, ‘ and wid that he wint behind him, 
pertindin’ to undo the halter; but, faix! he 
took up his chopper, and wid one clane blow 
cut off the tip of the divil’s tail, Sathan 
gave a bellow that would have quieted a thou- 
sand big roarin’ guns, and widout so much 
as sayin’ good night to ye, bounced through 
the winder. The noise the divil made drove 
Mike against the wall, and quite stunned the 
poor lad, but nothin’ the baste could do had 
any effect on his blessed riverince; he cried 
out as the divil flew away,— Ha! ha! me 
boy, there ye go, wid yer tail off; but niver 
mind, there ’s plenty o’ places where they 
re-tail bad spirits,’ and wid that his riverince 
picked up the tail, and he and Mike made 
thimselves comfortable, and ate their suppers 
quite well.’ 

** Now, then,” continued Tim, I’ve only 
to tell yer honours that the blessed jewel that 
ye ve been favoured wid a sight of, is the 
very tail that the divil wore whin he visited 
Mike Leary on the night o’ the famous storm. 
And, can yer honours concave anythin’ more 
precious and beautiful. Here it is, and here 
it shall be as long as the world stands. 

‘* [ "]l just conclude by tellin’ yer honours 
what became of Mike, and the praste, and 
the other paple. ‘To begin wid the halter; 
by express desire, it was sent to his holiness 
at Rome, and his holiness was so delighted 
wid it, and so sure that it would put him 
into the right road, that he hung himself wid 
it. What became of the divil I have niver 
exactly larnt, but ’tis quite sartin that since 
that night he hasn’t been so free wid his 
personal visits, and much more particular 
in the company he kapes. 

“« If ye look about ye in swate Ballyhaugh, 
ye ’ll persave that he’s not broken his bond; 
y® may be shure his nose has niver since 
been on this side the mountain. 

“The blessed praste, good luck to his 
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and a swate place it was; Mike was made 
cook, and he lived well, and died fat. I ’ve 
done at last, and [I hope yer honours are sat- 
isfied wid the tail.” 


—_—-—>———- 


From the Dublin University Magazine for May. 
UNCLE MOSELEY AND THE RAILROAD. 


BY A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


From village sermons to city speechifications, 
no morality more trite or threadbare than the 
mutability of human affairs; yet, scarcely a 
blockhead of us all but expresses daily 
amazement at the ordinary changes of the 
times! We stare with idiotic wonder upon 
every new invention, nay, at every new com- 
bination of inventions long discovered. With 
fond retrospection, our eyes are ever fixed 
upon the past, and our feet, consequently, 
stumble over the molehills in our path. We 
ride through life, as it were, with our back 
to the horses. 

But, though admitting that the world we 
live in is no longer the world lived in by our 
grandfathers, we are too apt to fancy that 
it has at length attained its acme of perfec- 
tion; blind to the fact, that, in the eyes of 
our grandchildren, we shall one day become 
the same benighted, quizzical, old fogrums 
we presume to see in our predecessors ; that 
we are but links in the great chain of hu- 
manity—perhaps of iron, perhaps only of 
packthread! During the lapse of the pre- 
sent century, the first have become last and 
the last first. 

The iron-fisted borough-owner has been 
stripped of his coat of mail. John Company 
has had his grinders extracted from him, 
tooth by tooth, like some rich Jew excrucia- 
ted by the extortion of our early kings. At- 
tainted peerages have been restored to the 
offspring of those whose rebel heads figured 
on Temple-bar; and the miracle of making 
the dumb speak has been renewed by the 
admission of Catholics into the most high 
court of parliament. These are changes 
which the first two apprenticeships of the 
present century certainly never expected 
would come to pass, 

All these, however, are vicissitudes de- 
pendent on the vacillations of human opinion 
—a thing having far more than thirty-two 
points to its variability. The real miracle of 
the nineteenth century has been its conquest 
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over time and space by the pace of steam. 
One fancies one has done enough in being 
thankful for the facility of dining one day in 
Dublin and the next in London, without con- 
sidering the totally new computation intro- 
duced into all sorts and conditions of public 
and private affairs, by the power of pouncing 
on a national enemy in our war-steamers 
with the magic of a thought, or of stepping 
in our seven-leagued boots to look in upon 
our wife at Southampton, when she fondly 
fancies us, where she wishes us, at York. 

We have taken the thing too easily. We 
do not sufficiently appreciate the marvel of 
having brought the mountain to Mahomet. 
Could Sir Walter Raleigh have been told 
that Virginia would ever be within a fort- 
night’s sail of our island, so as to bring his 
pigtail to a fine market—could the wretched 
exiles who pined away their souls in the three 
presidencies a century ago, convinced that, 
as the foundations of the round world are so 
fast that they cannot be moved, nothing 
would ever bring India nearer than a six- 
months’ voyage to Leadenhall-street-—been 
assured of monthly communication, they 
would have laughed their informant to scorn, 
as a mere dreamer of dreams. 

Yet we have done ail this. We have 
penetrated the mysteries of the land of Egypt; 
and think no more of steaming it from Black- 
wall to Smyrna, than the house of Hanover 
thought of crossing the channel! 

Nor is it alone the bare fact to which we 
fail to attribute due importance: we have not 
yet established the new code of ethics that 
must eventually result from the change. 
People write letters to The Times newspaper 
about railroad legislation, but they take a 
one-sided view of the case. They do not 
perceive, that whereas Justice used formerly 
to be painted blind, she ought to have been 
represented lame; and that, by the blessing 
of rail-roads, she has recovered the use of 
her limbs; that she can henceforward not 
only overtake the fugitive malefactor and ab- 
sconding bankrupt, but personally investigate 
abuses of which she was formerly content to 
listen to a garbled version. Outstripping the 
telegraph, she is on the spot where some evil 
deed has been done, before even an alarm is 
sounded. No further pillage in our colo- 
nies, no unjust stewards either abroad or at 
home. The eye of the master glances along 
the railroad, or the commissioners of our 
sovereign lady the queen come steaming it 
into the very heart of the mischief. 
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No more Alsatias in the world; no ob- 
scure nooks or dirty corners. At home they 
are accessible to penny postage—abroad, to 
steam. 

I am akin, however, to those who would 
fain that this subjugation of space and time 
had not occurred during their born days; 
and I only wish the reader were acquainted 
with my Uncle Moseley, in order to appre- 
ciate the nuisance it must have been to that 
churlish and ungenial individual, to find 
Moseley Hall brought within eight hours of 
the metropolis! My Uncle Moseley is the 
great man of our family; the bachelor elder 
brother of half a dozen brothers and sisters 
rash enough to have married, increased, and 
multiplied, and replenished the earth, with 
little enough to replenish their own empty 
pockets. ‘The consequence is, that nobody’s 
five thousand a year was ever thought so 
much of as Uncle Moseley’s—that is, in his 
own family. In my childhood, I used to 
hear this invisible uncle talked about among 
my elder cousins, till his riches assumed a 
vague and mysterious influence in my imagi- 
nation. He was as some enchanter of the 
Arabian Tales, dwelling in an inaccessible 
cavern in a magic forest, surrounded by 
heaps of coined ahd uncoined gold, and 
caskets of jewels. 

As I grew older, and occasionally over- 
heard the complaints of poverty usual in 
large and necessitous families, accompanied 
with the invariable commentary of “ But 
Uncle Moseley could make us all comfort- 
able, if he chose!—Uncle Mosely does not 
spend a fifth part of his income, and might 
easily assist us without feeling it,” my cu- 
riosity became more rational, till, by dint of 
questioning and surmising, I ascertained that 
this wealthy relative was an elderly squire, 
with a prodigious rent-roll, residing in the 
north, at our old family seat of Moseley 
Hall. 

So far for matter of fact. But my fancy 
was soon set to work again by the descrip- 
tions I continued to extract of Moseley Hall. 
My mother, loved, indeed, to talk of this 
home of her infancy. All the romance of 
her life was comprised within its venerable 
walls; and often by fire-light, when the 
day’s tasks were done, did she indulge me 
with an account of the curious old moated 
manor, with its embayed windows, and bat- 
tlements, and oaken parlours, and music- 
gallery, and family pictures, till I pourtrayed 
it to myself as something between Windsor 
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Castle and Hampton Court, with a little 
touch of St. James’s palace and Bridewell. 

Moseley Hall was situated at two days’ 
journey from London in summier, three in 
winter, But where was the use of measur- 
ing its distance from the metropolis, when 
no one ever progressed between the two? 
There might have been a great gulph inter- 
vening, profound as that which separated 
Lazarus in glory from Dives in misery— 
for any thing it mattered to the contrary; 
for Moseley Hall was situated at nine miles’ 
distance from a market town; the market 
town itself being of so obscure and nerve- 
less an order, that the one coach connecting 
it with the vitalities of the kingdom lumbered 
its way only twice a week into the market 
place! And then the nine miles’ cross-road, 
—partly through lanes, partly through fields, 
with thirteen gates to open!—My mother 
declared, that in her girlhood, a journey to 
the market-town was talked of in the family 
as now we talk of a trip to the Rhine; and, 
till the death of my grandfather brought his 
widow and children to settle in town, she 
was accustomed to regard the extensive 
woodlands constituting a great portion of 
the Moseley estate much as Proserpine may 
have regarded the manifold redoubts of the 
Styx, dividing her from the breathing world. 

It was, in fact, what the French call a 
pays perdu, like that surrounding La Trap- 
pe or the Boccage of La Vendée, having 
bad roads, and coppices intersected with 
what the language of the country graphical- 
ly term “ mires!” But the roads were good 
enough for the use of timber-trucks and the 
peasants constituting the sole inhabitants of 
the district; and, unless in very bad winters, 
the mires were seldom impassable—I was 
about to write it unfordable, for, truth to 
say, there nature seemed somewhat amphi- 
bious, 

The rudeness of the environs, however, 
served only to augment, in my vague ideas, 
the grandeur of the hall—the ogre’s castle 
—the Suzerain’s pleasant city of refuge from 
the savageness of the nature over which he 
held undisputed sway. And my notions of 
its dignity were probably shared by Uncle 
Moseley, who was never known to quit the 
place. From the day of his accession to 
the throne of Moseley land, he had never 
deserted it. A disappointment in youth (and 
a disappointment in youth implies, of course, 
a disappointment in love), had rendered Lon- 
don distasteful to him, so that he had immur- 
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ed himself for life, like the sleeping beauty 
in the wood. Not that he slept away his 
time in the old hall. My uncle, it seems, 
was a scholar, who had bequeathed our 
family name to the university, and having 
fortunately been able to bestow the living 
of Moseley on a college chum, who had 
shared his college pursuits and college hon- 
ours, they abided together in that northern 
desert almost like fellows of a college. The 
yarsonage was an humble, low-browed, wide- 
hearthed habitation, scarcely two hundred 
yards distant from the hall-door; and with 
a mouldy old library of black-letter books 
for their morning’s diversion, and a chess- 
board at the hall, and backgammon and 
cribbage-boards at the parsonage — what 
could they want more? In their friskier 
days, they used to go out angling or trolling 
together, and even of later years, had been 
known to enjoy a day’s fishing in the canal 
of the old fashioned garden, or even in the 
moat of the Hall. But their day for field 
sports was past; their days for otium cum 
dignitate fully come. The old parson con- 
tented himself with his privilege of mum- 
bling a couple of score of clodpoles toa com- 
fortable sleep, twice in every Sabbath, and 
my uncle, who knew that the family ccach 
was rotting in the coach-house, and that his 
best pair of punchy old greys had died of 
the asthma, was satisfied to toddle, on every 
sunny day, along the terrace of Moseley 
Hall, which commanded a fine empurpled 
perspective over a wooded plain, thirty miles 
in extent; getting an appetite for his dinner, 
while disputing with his deaf old friend some 
exploded theory of Aristotelian philosophy. 
Such was the man who stood between 
three scattered but flourishing families of 
vigorous young Moseleys and five thousand 
a year! Few of us had ever seen him. 
Twice only had he visited London in our 
memory; and on each occasion, (one of these 
being to consult an aurist for his infirm Py- 
lades,) two days of his week’s sojourn were 
devoted to recovering from the fatigues of 
so terrible a journey, and two more to pre- 
parations for its renewal. He was on what 
are called “ good terms” with his brothers— 
who were many years younger than him- 
self; but he was never known to draw his 
purse-strings in their favour, or to answer 
the letters in which they annually announced 
to him the sprouting of their olive-branches. 
On coming to town, he apprised them of his 
arrival at the same obscure inn in the Adel- 





phi he had frequented while at Oxford; and 
when they all arrived to visit him, (the mar- 
ried brothers and sisters, and their several 
progenies,) made all the efforts suggested 
by old-fashioned politeness to listen to a re- 
capitulation of our names, and ticket them 
to the heads of each, 

It might be my fancy, but it struck me, 
at both these interviews, that Uncle Moseley 
took quite as much delight in decrying the 
family seat, as ever my poor mother had 
taken in exalting it. He spoke of Moseley 
Hall as damp, dreary, lonely, “ remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow!” For, after all, 
if he really found cause of discontent in the 
cawing of the rookery, or the mournful still- 
ness of the surrounding woods, why abide 
there? The old Creesus might have com- 
manded a snuggery at Bath, or Brighton, or 
a mansion in London; and since he preferred 
banishment to this “ Ultima Thule,” this 
obscure stronghold of his forefathers, no 
need surely to murmur against its desola- 
tion? Yet to hear him talk, the bad roads 
of aforetime must have become ten times 
worse than ever, and the mires have deep- 
ened to morasses; while the gates interven- 
ing between the Hall and the market-town, 
had manifestly increased and multiplied as 
largely as the Moseley family. As to the 
green lanes, I could fancy, from his descrip- 
tion, the boughs tangling, and the trees stoop- 
ing to interlace their branches in order to 
circumvent the approach of travellers, like 
those of a fairy tale. 

My general impression, in short, was, that 
the old seat was becoming daily more unap- 
proachable; that the gallery of family pic- 
tures, and library of Elzevirs, and gray carp 
in the moat, might, perhaps, be as fine as 
ever; but that they were, and must remain, 
invisible to eyes profane, like those “ gems 
of purest ray serene,” said to sparkle in the 
dark unfathomed caves of ocean, by those 
who have never been there to see. 

Every now and then, indeed, there arrived 
(carriage duly paid by uncle Moseley,) from 
the Hall, hampers of hares, pheasants, and 
partridges in autumn, wild ducks and _bus- 
tards in winter; calculated to inspire the 
juniors of the family with shrewd suspicions 
that those woods described as dreary, were 
excellent preserves; and the moorland de- 
picted as barren, a capital lounge for the 
sportsman, But this only tended to increase 
our dissatisfactions against our kinsman and 
his habitation; to which he was so careful 
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not to invite us, out of consideration for the 
care, cost, and peril of sucha journey. For 
terrible accidents had happened to that very 
heavy, heavy coach, in the memory of man; 
and posting was an outlay of ready money 
only compatible with headship of the Mose- 
Jey clan! 

And so, overmastered by the hopelessness 
of the case, we gave up troubling our heads 
about the matter; some of us beginning to 
regard the family seat as a mere historical 
legend—an apocryphal mansion—a castle in 
the air; or rather one of those bubbles of the 
earth, described by Macbeth. Such of us 
as had a pleasant lot of it, went on our way 
rejoicing, and remembered not uncle Mose- 
ley, even in our prayers. Such of us as had 
to wrestle with the bitterness of life, under 
articles to attorneys, or beclerked among the 
grimy smotherations of the city, occasionally 
wished him in a better place, albeit Moseley 
Hall was said to be a place so excellent. 

My destinies, among the rest, were ap- 
pointed in a far country. I obtained a mer- 
cantile appointment in one of the ports of the 
Levant; and enchanted with the novelties of 
an oriental life, and a new aspect of animate 
and inanimate nature, enjoyed my banish- 
ment almost more .than it is safe to avow 
with the charge of ingratitude and heartless- 
ness before one’s eyes, in letters home. But 
though agreeably acclimatized among the 
palmettos, and having learnt to smoke like 
a Turk, I was not sorry when, at the end of 
a few years, a mission from my employers 
enabled me to revisit home. 

I found the black hair of my dear mother 
of ‘a sable-silvered.” J found the firm arm 
of my excellent father tremulous from dis- 
ease; I found the little sisters I had left in 
pinafores, married, and with infants of their 
own upon their knees. I found one brother 
a diplomatized slayer of men, and another a 
privileged picker of pockets of the Middle 
Temple. But I found them all, thank God! 
open-armed to welcome me. The fatted calf 
was killed in all their houses in succession, 
so as to produce almost a surfeit of veal, 

The only thing that appeared to me per- 
fectly unaccountable among the changes 
visible in my family, was the audacity with 
which they all talked of uncle Moseley, and 
the familiarity they all evinced with Moseley 
Hall. My brother Bob spoke of having just 
enjoyed a week’s shooting there, as he would 
have talked, in former days, of making war 
on the sparrows in Hornsey Wood; and I 
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literally overheard my mother advising m 
eldest sister to send down to the Hall for 
changes of air, her eldest boy, who was re- 
covering from the hooping cough! Another 
of my sisters had some fine orange-trees in 
her baleony, which she coolly informed me 
were always kept alive for her during the 
winter, in the old greenhouse at Moseley, 

** So you have, at length, scaled the wall, 
and accomplished your entrance into the en- 
chanted castle!” said I, addressing my sailor 
brother, the one nearest to myself in age and 
affections. ‘ But surely you must find it 
somewhat troublesome and expensive to pro- 
fit so largely by my uncle’s tardy hospitali- 
ties?” 

“Troublesome? Expensive?” cried he. 
“We breakfast at home, and, at the cost of 
a dozen shillings, arrive there by luncheon 
time. Bless your soul! the Hull railroad 
cut through an angle of the old man’s estate, 
and runs through his park, Moseley Hall 
is completely laid bare to the public. There 
is a station-house not a quarter of a mile 
from the door.” 

‘‘ How very convenient for my uncle,” 
said I, musingly; ‘‘ he used to complain 
of the difficulty of intercommunication with 
town!” 

A general chorus of laughter from my 
whole family, rewarded the observation. 

‘“‘] wish you could have seen the old fox, 
when first unearthed?” exclaimed my sailor 
brother. ‘ When the plan of the railway 
was first laid down, he was the only landed 
proprietor of the district who opposed it; and 
had he possessed a grain of parliamentary 
interest, [ doubt whether the bill for its es- 
tablishment would have been carried. Du- 
ring the progress of the works, he had two 
fits of the jaundice. For, while surveying 
the unsightly mounds of earth thrown up in 
the frightful paddock he calls a park, he 
foresaw exactly what has occurred, the in- 
cursions of the Picts and Scots; or, in plain 
English, the invasion of his sacred territory 
by his nephews and nieces! You may re- 
member how the old crocodile used to weep, 
in days of yore, over his isolation; and 
lament over the impossibility of gathering 
us together under his kinsmanly wings? 
Faith, he has us now, with a vengeance! 
Moseley Hall is our hospital when sick; our 
tea-gardens, when gambolsome; our hunt- 
ing-ground, when inclined for sport. There 
is no longer the smallest pretext for our ex- 
clusion! The sacred groves of Dodona are 
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desecrated, and Moseley Hall become a pub- 
lic thoroughfare—a popular lounge! Two 
houses of public entertainment, an inn and 
ale-house, have (as is usually the case) tack- 
ed themselves to the skirts of the station- 
house; ay! and without so much as the civil- 
ity of calling themselves the Moseley Arms! 
The place is, in short, a cake-house—pointed 
out to the junketers who pic-nic in the woods, 
as the rum ould seat of one Squire Moseley 
—a queer *un—a cracky ould gentleman, in 
nankin shorts and gaiters, worth a power 0’ 
money, which he hasn’t the heart to spend ! 
I promise you that, troublesome as you may 
suppose our numerous family to my uncle, 
we are by no means the greatest nuisance 
inflicted on him by the railroad !” 

“It is rather hard,” observed my barrister 
brother, with an air of magnanimous com- 
passion, ‘at Mr. Moseley’s age, and having 
acquired settled habits of life, to find them 
so thoroughly overset! The old gentleman 
had composed his mind to solitude. He was 
of a philosophical turn. He loved argument 
and cribbage. The society of Mr. Rubric 
insured him both, and he asked no more, 
And now, to be broken in upon at all hours 
of the day—to have his venerable old man- 
sion laid open to the espial of a station-house, 
and his hospitality subjected to the demand 
of his kinsfolk and acquaintances, every day 
of his life—nay, thrice on every day of his 
life—from year’s end to year’s end—is a 
severe trial! When he hears the shriek of 
the approaching train, he is never certain 
that it may not bring down upon him some 
poor relation; and the railway, which depo- 
sits along so many hundreds of miles, its 
fumes and dust, its noise and nuisance, ap- 
pears to him constituted for the sole purpose 
of depositing visitors at the gates of Moseley 
Hall! To say nothing of accidents! At 
any hour of the day, some frightful explosion 
may convert this peaceful mansion into an 
infirmary ; filling his spare beds with maim- 
ed and dying persons—and his hall with 
coroners’ inquests and funeral array! Poor 
nervous old gentleman! how can he be ex- 
pected to resign himself at once to a calamity 
so unforeshown in the casting of his horos- 
cope! As well might he have expected to 
see a volcano start up in his paddock, as this 
fearful arena for the combat of the elements 
—fire and water against earth and air!” 

“Do not expect me to pity him,” said I, 
in answer to this special pleading. “ A main 
advantage of half these modern improve- 
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ments consists in their triumph over indi- 
vidual selfishness. Is the well-being of this 
egotist, this human oyster, this useless mem- 
ber of the community, to be weighed against 
a benefit conferred on the united kingdom? 
A few hundred such churlish proprietors as 
uncle Moseley, and where would be the 
vaunted hospitality of old England? No, 
no! the old gentlemen has been smoked out 
of a den which he had never the heart to 
render pleasant or profitable to other peo- 
le!” 

“‘T shall like to hear what you will say 
to his grievances while visiting at Moseley 
Hall !” cried my lawyer brother. 

“| shall never visit it! There was a time 
when I would have given worlds for an 
invitation, and never received one. Why 
should I harass the old man for the sake of 
seeing it now, in its days of desecration, and 
stripped of all its colouring of romance?” 

** | think I could tempt you to break your 
resolution!” observed my youngest sister. 
“‘T can promise you that the old family seat 
contains a picture connected with a story 
which ." 

But, I forbear. My readers have, proba- 
bly, heard enough of these family details. 
I can scarcely expect any, besides myself, 
to feel interested in the daily disappointment 
in love, of 
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THE POWER OF THE PEN. 


The Globe newspaper, noticing an inquest where 
an errand-boy who could not read, was yet able to 
sign his name to his deposition, states that this is 
a frequent case, the lad being taught only this 
autograph in order to vouch for the delivery of 
parcels, and similar services. What an admirable 
example is here set for the literary world, which, 
if generally diffused, would save publishers from 
many a manuscript infliction, and the public from 
many a worthless publication!—Lit. Gaz. 


CE a 


MANNERS, 


With virtue, capacity, and good conduct, one still 
can be insupportable. The manners, which are 
neglected as small things, are often those which 
decide men for or against you. A slight attention 
to them would have prevented their ill judgments. 
There is scarcely anything required to be believed 
proud, uncivil, scornful, disobliging—and still less 
to be esteemed quite the reverse of all this —La 
Bruyere. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for May. 
A FEW PASSAGES ON DREAMS. 


BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 


“To make a particular providence of everything 
that may be thought to happen extraordinarily, (such 
as dreams, revelations, &c.) is destructive of the 
idea of God's providence in general.”—Casauson. 

“ Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights, 

Make sudden sad affrights.”—Srencer. 


Tue physiology of dreams has puzzled the 
most profound inquirers, who, after devising 
all manner of ingenious conjectures, have 
left the subject just where they found it. 
*« We know not,” says a late writer, speak- 
ing of dreams, “ the cause of their operation, 
neither can we, metaphysically speaking, un- 
derstand the state of our mind whilst under 
their influence.” Macrobius, Lucretius, De- 
mocritus, and other ancients; and Wolfius, 
Locke, Hartley, Baxter, &c, of the moderns, 
have speculated in vain—one theory having 
been uniformly upset by another. Physics 
are fairly bafiled and confounded in the in- 
vestigation; and psychology is forced to 
acknowledge in dreams a mystery beyond 
her solution. 
“ Physic of metaphysic begs defence, 

And metaphysic calls for aid on sense!” 
Some notable guesses have nevertheless been 
made; among others, that life itself is but a 
dream, dimly and feebly heralding the reali- 
ties to come. ‘The high-priest of English 
mystics, Sir Thomas Brown, discourses on 
dreams in his “ Religio Medici,” after this 
fashion :— 

‘‘ There is surely a nearer apprehension of 
any thing that delights us in our dreams than 
in our waked senses: without this I were un- 
happy; for my awaked judgment discon- 
tents me, ever whispering unto me that Iam 
from my friend; but my friendly dreams in 
night requite me, and make me think I am 
within his arms, I thank God for my happy 
dreams, as I do for my good rest, for there 
is a satisfaction unto reasonable desires, and 
such as can be content with a fit of happi- 
ness; and surely it is not a melancholy con- 
ceit to think we are all asleep in this world, 
and that the conceits of this life are as mere 
dreams to those of the next; as the phan- 
tasms of the night to the conceit of the day. 
There is an equal delusion in both, and the 
one doth but seem to be the emblem or pic- 
ture of the other; we are somewhat more 
than ourselves in our sleep, and the slumber 


of the body seems to be but the waking of 
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the soul, It is the ligation of sense, but the 
liberty of reason; and our waking concep- 
tions do not match the fancies of our sleep. 
At my nativity, my ascendant was the earth- 
ly sign of Scorpius; I was born in the pla- 
netary hour of Saturn, and | think I have a 
piece of that leaden planet in me. I am in 
no way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth 
and galliardize of company; yet in one 
dream I can compose a whole comedy, be- 
hold the action, apprehend the jests, and 
laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof; 
were my memory as faithful as my reason 
is then fruitful, I would never study but in 
my dreams; and this time also would I choose 
for my devotions ; but our grosser memories 
have then so little hold of our abstracted un- 
derstandings, that they forget the story, and 
can only relate to our awaked souls a con- 
fused and broken tale of that that hath pass- 
ed. Aristotle, who hath written a singular 
Tract of Sleep, hath not, methinks, thorough- 
ly defined it ; nor yet Galen, though he seems 
to have corrected it: for noctambuloes and 
night-walkers, though in their sleep, do yet 
enjoy the action of their senses; we must 
therefore say that there is something in us 
that is not in the jurisdiction of Morpheus; 
and that those abstracted and ecstatic souls 
do walk about in their own corpse, as spirits 
with the bodies they assume, wherein they 
seem to hear and feel, though indeed the or- 
gans are destitute of sense, and their natures 
of those faculties that should inform them, 
Thus it is observed, that men sometimes upon 
the hour of their departure do speak and rea- 
son above themselves, For then the soul 
begins to be freed from the ligaments of the 
body, begins to reason like herself, and to 
discourse in a strain above mortality.” 

But it is not so much in reference to the 
causes and general nature of dreams, as to 
their supposed power of divination, that we 
desire to say a few words about them in the 
present pages, “* We know pretty well now,” 
says Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, 
‘“‘that dreams which used to pass for predic- 
tions, are imperfect recollections;” and the 
oneirocritics themselves, when baffled in their 
attempts to establish any stmilitude between 
the “‘ auguries”’ of sleep and subsequent facts, 
turn about and vindicate the prophetic char- 
acter of dreams by dissimilitude and con- 
trariety. ‘Thus, they are certain to be right 
one way or the other. That many remark- 
able and well-attested dreams have been re- 
concilable to after events, is be) -4d question 
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—night visions and night promptings which 
could not be accounted for by any theory of 
connexion of ideas, or ‘‘ imperfect recollec- 
tions,” or revival of associations utterly for- 
gotten by the waking senses. On the con- 
trary, new images have been evolved in 
slumber, either pointing towards future 
events, or conveying awful warnings against 
unsuspected dangers, or suggesting remedies 
for evils long endured; and numerous are 
the cases wherein results have justified the 
apparent augury. Almost every person has 
had some such experience, Credulity, there- 
fore, is seldom at a loss for food. ‘The pre- 
sent writer’s dreams have more than once 
seemed like a magic mirror, in which either 
things to come, or facts which had happened 
at a distance, were clearly portrayed; yet 
does he not believe in the supernatural char- 
acter of nocturnal suggestions, nor, in the re- 
motest degree, heed them as guides; for, not 
to mention the thousands of dreams whose 
supposed foreshowings have never been ful- 
filled, and which, consequently, are not re- 
corded, the doctrine of coincidence alone is 
sufficient to explain occasional similitudes. 
Consider. ‘This world is made up of thoughts 
and events. ‘The thinking faculty of man is 
almost perpetually at work: his brain teems 
with images, conjectures, projects, anticipa- 
tions, hopes ; and even sleep does not always 
arrest the discursiveness of his ideas. Then, 
in the material world, every moment both of 
day and night gives birth to some actual 
event, either of weal or woe; and the won- 
der is, not that in this hurried crowd of facts 
and fancies some few, which bear affinity to 
each other, should meet and jostle, but that 
this coincidence should not occur oftener than 
it does. ‘This may account for spectral illu- 
sions prefiguring death, as well as for re- 
markable dreams which ‘come to pass,” 
even when neither one nor the other can be 
referred to certain pre-occupied states of 
mind, or posture of circumstances, or train 
of ideas naturally leading to the peculiar 
dream or phantasm. Of the latter charac- 
ter (namely, that which depends on a pre- 
vious train of ideas) is the following vision of 
Sir Christopher Wren, on which Dr. Millin- 
gen has philosophically commented, snatch- 
ing a choice morsel from the appetite of 
lovers of the marvellous :— 

“Tt is related of Sir Chistopher Wren, 
that, when at Paris in 1671, being disordered 
with *a pain in his reins,’ he sent for a phy- 


sician, who prescribed blood-letting ; but he 





deferred submitting to it, and dreamed that ~ 


very night that he was in a place where 
palm-trees grew, and that a woman in a ro- 
mantic habit offered dates to him. The next 
day he sent for dates, which cured him. Now, 
although this cure, brought about by a dream, 
was considered wonderful, its circumstances 
offer nothing supernatural. It is more than 
probable that Sir Christopher had frequently 
read in foreign works on medicine, that dates 
were recommended as an efficacious remedy 
in nephritic complaints; and moreover, had 
met in his daily perambulations female quacks 
who exhibit themselves to this day in the 
French metropolis, fantastically attired, and 
vending their far-famed nostrums, That he 
should have remembered dates, and that the 
phantasm of the she-mountebank might at 
the same time have struck his fancy, were 
two associations by no means improbable.” 
—Millengen’s Curiosities of Medical Ex- 
perience. 

The dream of Marcus Antonius, which 
Plutarch relates with seeming wonderment, 
is unconsciously accounted for even in the 
very narration. Octavius Cesar and Anto- 
nius had quarrelled; they could neither of 
them ‘bear a brother near the throne :” 
their respective power could not co-exist; 
and Antony had threatened to send Octa- 
vius to prison. “This young Cesar, see- 
ing his doings, went unto Cicero and others, 
which were Antonius’ enemies, and by them 
crept into favour with the senate; and he 
himself sought the people’s good will every 
manner of way, gathering together the old 
soldiers of the late deceased Cesar. Anto- 
nius being afraid of this, talked with Octa- 
vius in the capitol, and they were apparently 
reconciled. But the very same night Anto- 
nius had a strange dream, who thought that 
lightning fell upon him, and burnt his right 
hand. Shortly after, word was brought him 
that Octavius lay in wait to kill him. Ce- 
sar cleared himself unto him, and told him 
there was no such matter; but he could not 
make Antonius believe the contrary. Where- 
upon they became further enemies than ever.” 
—(North’s Plutarch.) Ofcourse: Antony 
knew well enough, by the state of things, 
without the interposition of his dream, that 
the truce between him and Octavius was a 
hollow and dangerous one. 

The following dream, which the writer 
had many years ago, though worthy of note, 
is capable of explanation, without the slight. 
est reference to supernatural agency. 
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He and a friend lived in a mercantile 
house, wherein large sums were kept in gold 
and bank-notes, ‘This money was deposited 
every evening by him and this friend in an 
iron closet, standing in an under-ground 
stone room. One night, he dreamed that 
his companion and superior was missing at 
a usual hour of meeting: inquiry was made 
every where, but no trace could be found 
of the absentee. Conjectures of the most 
alarming description arose in the dreamer’s 
mind; until at last a horrible fear smote 
him that, while taking the money to the safe, 
he had closed the door on his friend. He 
immediately (in his dream) rushed to the 
stone room, heard some faint groans there, 
unlocked the iron closet, and drawing open 
its ponderous door, beheld him of whom he 
was in search crushed in that fatal enclosure 
and dying. ‘The terror of the sight awaken- 
ed him; he started from his pillow, and 
heard plainly enough a succession of dismal 
groans close at hand. He and his friend 
slept in a duuble-bedded room. He instantly 
rushed to the sufferer’s side, who feebly 
ejaculated, “I am very ill. I feared my 
groans would not wake you, and I could 
not call. I am racked with horrible spasms. 
My breath seems going. I shall be suffo- 
cated. Get me something, for God’s sake!” 
—The writer had heard that burnt brandy 


was useful in such attacks ; and having pro- |. 


cured some, administered it, and relief was 
obtained. His friend has often said, that 
had it not been for the assistance thus given, 
he believes he should have died. Now, in 
this instance, it is plain that the dream was 
occasioned by the groans imperfectly heard 
in sleep; and there is: nothing wonderful 
in the dreamer connecting those groans with 
a familiar friend and constant companion— 
one for whom he entertained, and still en- 
tertains, a strong affection. 

The writer recollects another dream, which 
was nearly coincident with fact. He dreamt 
that he went from London, on a visit to his 
uncle, in Wiltshire, and having arrived at 
the house, found all the family assembled, 
except one of his female cousins. On in- 
quiry, he was told, that though she was ill, 
and in her own room, he might go thither 
and see her. When he entered the apart- 
men}, she\held up her hand, and burst into 
tears; and\he perceived that her thumb was 
dreadfully shattered. ‘ Look here!” sobbed 
she. ‘See what has befallen me! I was 
taking down one of my father’s fowling- 
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pieces, which had long hung over the par- 
lour fire-place. It was loaded, and rusty, 
and burst when | touched it, mangling my 
thumb as you now see.” ‘This dream made 
a strong impression on the writer; and hap- 
pening to go on the following day to a fe- 
male relation in London, who was related 
in the same degree to his cousin, he asked if 
she had heard lately from Wiltshire. Being 
answered in the affirmative, he inquired if 
all friends there were well. ‘ Yes,” replied 
his relative ; “ but poor E has been in 
some danger, though all is now over. She 
hurt her thumb with a thorn, and the wound 
at one time was so malignant, that it was 
feared amputation of the jomt might become 
necessary. Owing, however, to youth, and 
a good constitution, she has perfectly recov- 
ered.” Now, had the writer been of an over- 
credulous disposition, he might have ascribed 
this dream, which was so nearly realized, to 
supernatural interposition. But why should 
such interposition have taken place? What 
good could have resulted from it? No; the 
dream was natural enough, as connected 
with the house of a country gentleman who, 
being addicted to sports of the field, would 
have fowling-pieces about his premises; and 
that it should be so nearly allied to a foregone 
fact, was nothing more than one of the coin- 
cidences already indicated. 

But what is to be said of those innum- 
erable dreams that do not, as the phrase is, 
“come true?” Such, among others, are 
the supposed revelations which used to be 
made in sleep to superstitious people of cer- 
tain numbers in the lottery, and which tempt- 
ed them, in spite of repeated failures, to buy 
tickets and be ruined. This, the sapient 
oneirocritics would call ‘justification by 
contrariety,” or, in plain words, it is right 
because it is wrong. There is no grappling 
with a determined belief. A dream must 
either resemble a fact, or not; and in either 
case, it would be held by the old ‘ diviners” 
to have a spiritual significance. The fol- 
lowing vision of this tnappropriate kind oc- 
curred to the writer. 

He sat up till a very late hour one night, 
intently occupied in reading Dryden’s dedi- 
cation of his Juvenal to the Karl of Dorset. 
This dedication occupies fifty-three closely- 
printed folio pages, and in the main, is as- 
suredly not of a nature to inspire grim 
dreams; since, as is well known, it is a his- 
tory of the rise and progress of satire, in- 
cluding a masterly criticism on many of the 
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Roman poets. But after a busy day, the 
yeading, even of such glorious prose as Dry- 
den’s, might have been fatiguing; added to 
which, the night-air was heavy and sultry, 
and the silence of the room was broken 
every now and then by a fitful storm, which 
sent broad floods of rain against the windows, 
and was then lulled only to begin again. At 
last, however, the atmosphere became clear; 
and after having finished the long and ad- 
mirable preface, which had deeply interested 
him, the reader fell asleep in his chair, lulled 
b 
° “ Minute drops from off the eaves.” 

Dozing in a chair is not, however, the most 
pleasant condition of slumber, and on this 
occasion the uneasy posture of the sleeper 
prompted an uneasy dream, He retained a 
consciousness that he was still in the room, 
and imagined himself to be, as before, en- 
gaged in reading the old folio, But Dryden’s 
subject-matter had somehow changed; his 
manly, healthy, strenuous style, and domi- 
nant fine sense, were transformed into a kind 
of sickly German mysticism,*—a treatise on 
phantoms and “ chimeras dire,” and demons 
in familiar human shapes. ‘Though offended 
at what he could not but consider as a sort 
of apostasy in Dryden, he, nevertheless, read 
on, and shuddered over a long account of 
devilish incarnations, until he suspected 
every human being to be a fiend in disguise, 
himself among the number. While busied 
with these dreary speculations, the door of 
the room appeared to open, and a person 
with whom he was then but slightly acquain- 
ted entered and sat down opposite to him. 
“What are you reading?” demanded he, 
with a stern aspect. ‘“ Dryden,” replied the 
dreamer. ‘* What!” ejaculated the intruder; 
“Dryden on the incarnation of fiends?” 
“Yes,” was the reply; “ it is in his preface 
to Juvenal.” ‘And know you not,” con- 
tinued the other, “‘ that Dryden was himself 
a fiend; and that to read him is one of the 
deadly sins? This open book is damning 
evidence against you. For this you must 
be slain; and I am sent here to be your exe- 
cutioner!” He then drew a pistol from his 
pocket, which he deliberately pointed at the 
dreamer’s head, who was utterly unable to 





* It must be admitted that Dryden, in the above- 
mentioned work, has in fact digressed a little into 
something cognate with mysticism in his remarks 
on “guardian angels” and “ wicked spirits;” but 
these remarks are only transitory, and he speedily 
resumes his clear and demonstrative criticism. 





move, or make the least effort to avert the 
imminent danger. At this moment a friend 
rushed in, struck aside the pistol, and seizing 
the ‘ executioner,” flung him headlong out 
of the window. This is a point in dreams 
when most sleepers awake; and so did the 
present. , 

Had this dream been considered in the 
light of a warning or prophecy, the writer 
would have been led into a grievous mistake, 
inasmuch as the then “ slight acquaintance,” 
who seemed to intrude himself as a sangui- 
nary inquisitor, has since proved a constant 
and single-hearted friend; while he who 
came to the rescue has been a cold, double- 
dealing, selfish, persevering, and plotting 
enemy. 

A gentleman of distinguished genius, with 
whom the present writer is acquainted, has 
related to him a series of dreams, or rather 
repetitions of one dream, which preceded an 
important event in his life. This gentleman 
was engaged to be married; and though the 
lady of his choice was a person of unques- 
tionable respectability, he was haunted in his 
dreams by a phantasm of his dead father, 
who night after night pronounced solemn 
warnings against the meditated union. Of 
these visions in sleep, the constant recur- 
rence was certainly very remarkable, and 
the dreamer, on awakening, used to comfort 
himself (after the perturbation which such 
awful counsels could not fail to excite) by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, thank God, I am not 
married!” ‘The wedding, nevertheless, even- 
tually took place, and then the warning vis- 
ion came no more. But, as predicted by the 
dream, the union (without blame on either 
side) was inauspicious. Had the imagined 
monitory voice been obeyed, it would have 
secured the parties concerned from much 
subsequent discomfort. 

This, at first view, might be taken for 
an undoubted instance of supernatural inter- 
position, especially considering the nightly 
perseverance of the phantasm, and its total 
cessation when its warnings could no longer 
avail. As regards the pertinacious appear- 
ance, it should however be remembered, that 
what makes a strong impression in dreams 
is almost sure to be repeated. Oné can 
imagine the nocturnal dismay of the sufferer, 
who well knew what would haunt him on 
falling into slumber—the apparition’s unfail- 
ing steps ascending the stairs and entering 
the chamber at ‘* the dead waist and middle 
of the night”—the un-shunnable presence— 
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the sounding of the oracular words— the 
terror of the dreamer; and then the final 
waking resolution to exorcise the phantom 
by rendering its visitations useless, This, 
however, is the excitability of fancy. But— 
not to mention that the dreamer in question 
is “of imagination all compact,” one who, 
in prose and poetry, has given the world 
many productions which “ it will not wil- 
lingly let die,” and who therefore in his vo- 
cation would be likely, even during sleep, to 
*‘ body forth the forms of things unknown,” 
—it is certain that he himself was not with- 
out strong misgivings as to the eligibility of 
the connexion he was about to form; and 
that, pondering over the advice his father, 
had he been living, would probably have 
given him, our poet’s sleep would very natu- 
rally be haunted by the image of his parent, 
and by ominous forebodings. 

Another poet, Shelley, was a great dream- 
er, and at one time kept a record of his 
dreams; whether with a view to the so-called 
science of oneirocriticism, we know not. 


—- 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


THERE appears in one of those small coun- 
try papers* to which we recently adverted, 
the following admirable letter by Mr. Car- 
lyle, author of ‘* Past and Present,” ‘“ He- 
roes and Hero-Worship,” and other well- 
known publications. ‘It was addressed,” 
says our authority, “to a young man who 
had written to Mr. Carlyle desiring his ad- 
vice as to a proper choice of reading, and, it 
would appear also, as to his conduct in gen- 
eral. It is now, we believe, printed for the 
first time; and we most earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of our youthful read- 
ers, as containing advice of the most valua- 
ble and practical description, and pregnant 
with truths with which they cannot be too 
well acquainted. The young are too much 
inclined to be dissatisfied with their actual 
condition, and to neglect their immediate 
duties in vain aspirations after others beyond 
their lot; and they need the monitions of 
such a kind, but vigorous and emphatic ad- 
viser as Mr. Carlyle, and to have it im- 
pressed on their minds, that 


To do 
That which befere us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 





* Cupar and St. Andrews Monthly Advertiser. 
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Dear Sir—Some time ago your letter was 
delivered me; I take literally the first free 
half hour | have had since to write youa 
word of answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction could 
any advice of mine contribute to forward 
you in your honourable course of self-im- 
provement, but a long experience has taught 
me that advice can profit but little; that 
there is a good reason why advice is so sel- 
dom followed; this reason, namely, that it 
so seldom, and can almost never be, rightly 
given. Noman knows the state of another; 
it is always to some more or less imaginary 
man that the wisest and most honest adviser 
is speaking. 

As to the books which you—whom I 
know so little o/—should read, there is hard- 
ly anything definite that can be said. For 
one thing, you may be strenuously advised 
to keep reading. Any good book, any book 
that is wiser than yourself, will teach you 
something—a great many things, indirectly 
and directly, if your mind be open to learn. 
This old counsel of Johnson’s is also good, 
and universally applicable: —‘ Read the 
book you do honestly feel a wish and curi- 
osity to read.” ‘The very wish and curiosi- 
ty indicates that you, then and there, are the 
person likely to get good of it. ‘* Our wishes 
are presentiments of our capabilities;” that 
is a noble saying, of deep encouragement to 
all true men; applicable to our wishes and 
efforts in regard to reading as to other things, 
Among all the objects that look wonderful 
or beautiful to you, follow with fresh hope 
the one which looks wonderfullest, beautiful- 
lest. You will gradually find, by various 
trials, (which trials see that you make hon- 
est, manful ones, not silly, short, fitful ones,) 
what is for you the wonderfullest, beautiful- 
lest—what is your true element and pro- 
vince, and be able to profit by that. True 
desire, the monition of nature, is much to be 
attended to. But here, also, you are to dis- 
criminate carefully between true desire and 
false. ‘The medical men tell us we should 
eat what we truly have an appetite for; but 
what we only falsely have an appetite for 
we should resolutely avoid. It is very true; 
and flimsy, desultory readers, who fly from 
foolish book to foolish book, and get good of 
none, and mischief of all—are not these as 
foolish, unhealthy eaters, who mistake their 
superficial false desire after spiceries and 
confectionaries for their real appetite, of 
which even they are not destitute, though it 
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THE TRAVELLER, (AT ROME.) 


lies far deeper, far quieter, after solid nutri- 
tive food? With these illustrations, I will 
recommend Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will 
say. All books are properly the record of 
the history of past men—what thoughts past 
men had in them—what actions past men 
did: the summary of all books whatsoever 
lies there. It is on this ground that the class 
of books specifically named History can be 
safely recommended as the basis of all study 
of books—the preliminary to all right and 
full understanding of anything we can ex- 
pect to find in books. Past history, and 
especially the past history of one’s own na- 
tive country, everybody may be advised to 
begin with that. Let him study that faith- 
fully; innumerable inquiries will branch out 
from it; he has a broad-beaten highway, 
from which all the country is more or less 
visible; there travelling, let him choose 
where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes and wrong directions 
—of which every man, in his studies and 
elsewhere, falls into many—discourage you. 
There is precious instruction to be got by 
finding that we are wrong. Let a man try 
faithfully, manfully, to be right, he will grow 
daily more and more right. It is, at bottom, 
the condition on which all men have to cul- 
tivate themselves. Our very walking is an 
incessant falling—a falling and a catching 
of ourselves before we come actually to the 
pavement!—it is emblematic of all things a 
man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that it is 
not books alone, or by books chiefly, that a 
man becomes in all pointsa man. Study 
to do faithfully whatsoever thing in your ac- 
tual situation, there and now, you find either 
expressly or tacitly laid to your charge; that 
is your post; stand in it like a true soldier. 
Silently devour the many chagrins of it, as 
all human situations have many; and see 
you aim not to quit it without doing all that 
it, at least, required of you. A man perfects 
himself by work much more than by read- 
ing. They are a growing kind of men that 
can wisely combine the two things—wisely, 
valiantly, can do what is laid to their hand 
in their present sphere, and prepare them- 
selves withal for doing other wider things, if 
such lie before them. 

With many good wishes and encourage- 
ments, | remain, yours sincerely. 

Tuomas CARLYLE. 

Cueusea, 13th March, 1843. 
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THE MIGHTY FALLEN. 


Mahometism has surrendered its vital prin- 
ciple. The Moslem shall no longer put to 
cruel deaths those of their faith who em- 
brace Christianity. The Sultan has yielded 
this boon to the conjoined remonstrances of 
France and England; and it is a striking event 
in political and religious history. Might not 
the lesson be extended, and might not Chris- 
tians be taught by followers of the Koran to 
act as their Bibles teach them, and not per- 


True it is that of late years the fires of Smith- 
field have not blazed for martyrs, but there 
is a wider field of lesser martyrdom than 
existed in the days of the last of the Tudor 
race. There are hatred and dissention and 
division in families, and separation of classes, 
and ambiguous struggles for superiority, in- 
dividual malevolence, and evil passions, and 
national alienation and injury. Let us take 
example by the Sublime Porte, and, without 
the coercion, remember what are the precepts 
and duties of Christianity. ‘Turkey, indeed, 
is tottering downwards; the rumours of dis- 
turbances and disaffection throughout the 
provinces are daily becoming more alarming. 
From Iskupe swarms of Albanians have pour- 
ed down upon the plains, committing fright- 
ful ravages, and in one instance a band of 
nearly a thousand men penetrated as far as 
the Danube. At Turnova, in Bulgaria, hor- 
rid excesses have very recently been com- 
mitted by a party of those banded Albanians. 
A deputation has arrived from Mossul, com- 
prising three Moslems, an Armenian, a Jew, 
and a Greek, all men of note, to press upon 
the Porte the disastrous nature of affairs in 
that district, as well as to complain of the 
extortions of their Governors. How are the 
mighty fallen? 
a 
From Ainsworth’s Magazine for May. 
THE TRAVELLER, (AT ROME.) 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, 


He walk’d amidst the ruinous works of time ;— 

The soul of ages in their ashes slept ; 

And where alone the thoughtful wanderer wept, 
An empire’s form had raised its front sublime, 
Its pale tomb now bore record of the crime 

That long its parent earth in blood had steep’d, 

Till with its growth the worm of nations crept 
Into its core, and fed upon its prime. 

For luxury is like the specious rose 
Upon the virgin’s cheek, inviting death, 

And brighter glows as fleets the vital breath. 

Thus didst thou fall into thy long repose! 
Rememb’ring her he loved, as thus he said, 





| Again the wanderer wept, and bow’d his head. 
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From the Atheneum. 
THE SONG OF THE MAY FASHIONS. 


Farr May, to all fair maidens of May-fair, 

Ye matrons, too, the poet’s greeting share; 
May many a May to matron and to maid 
Return without a grief, without a shade; 

May all be gay from Middlesex to Mayo, 

May never sigh be heaved or heard a heigh-ho! 


All poets have their impulses and passions, 
And mine it is to sing a Song of Fashions, 
Of bonnets, frills, and parasols, and capes, 
Of gauzes, guipures, marabouts, and crépes, 
Of dresses, ribbons, stomachers, and bustles, 
And all that floats or flounces, waves or rustles ; 
Of trimmings, flowers, feathers, fringes, shawls, 
For fétes and dinners, operas and balls. 


Be gracious, Maia, queen of merry May! 
As smooth as velvet make my summer lay ; 
And if you be a millinery Muse, 
Airy Muslina, don’t your aid refuse, 
But come with Fancy in your gauzy train, 
And leave the Gallic for the British plain; 
Like your best needle let my verses shine, 
And with your thimble shield each fearful line, 


Oh, be propitious! Make me glib on 
Cambrics, and profound on ribbon, 
Learned in lamas, bright on satin, 
Chemisettes and corsets pat in; 
Aid me, lest I make a hash mere 
Of mantilla, scarf, and cashmere. 
Thus involve me in dilemmas 
With the Graces, Maudes, and Emmas, 
Lest I get into quandaries, 
Misdirecting Lady Maries; 
Or damages may have to pay, 
For leading Bell or Blanche astray; 
Duping Kate, deceiving Ellen, 
Or misguiding Madame Helen 
By some costume which afar is 
From the present mode of Paris. 

Paris still is Helen’s passion, 
Paris still the glass of fashion. 

Come Iris, too with all your vivid hues, 
Come Flora, with the dew-drops on your shoes! 
For there will now be need of vernal dyes, 
‘To suit young May, and charm the charmer’s eyes, 
Pale pinks, blue lilacs, and the softest greens, 
For bonnets, ribbons, silks, and bombazines ; 
And, Flora! mind you order all your bowers 
To be profuse and prodigal of flowers. 





Pray make the lazy lilies leave their bed, 

To join in weaving crowns for beauty’s head, 
And bouquet-sceptres, for her royal hand, 
Beauty is queen of all by sea and land! 

The daffodilly will not leave his cup, 

But sure the temperate jonquil might be up. 
Draw largely now upon your violct banks, 

Your drafts will honoured be with ladies’ thanks. 
And go where Nature scarcely puts chemise on, 
Bring freshest heaths, for heaths are now in season. 
Mind, Flora, mind you order all your bowers 

To be profuse of May’s delicious flowers. 


But ah, the poet takes adventurous ways, 
Who roves through realms of stomachers and stays. 
Whose fancy sports on beauty’s dangerous skirts, 
Coquettes with coiffures, and with ceintures flirts. 
Quick o’er th’ enchanted region let him haste, 
For many a peril waits him in the waist. 
A woman’s brow is oft a fatal steep, 
From which mad lovers take their fatal leap. 
Mark with what murd’rous aim those lightnings 


y 
Nor rashly come within the range of eye. 
Hop over hips, skim lightly over boddices, 
For gods themselves are overcome by goddesses. 


Say, first, what cap shall head of beauty wear, 
Though seldom cap should be admitted there. 
Tulle chiffonnée, with heather blossoms gay, 

Or any other tiny flowers of May. 

Plain on the forehead are the caps in vogue, 

A matron’s air they give each charming rogue; 
Broad at the back a pretty curtain placed 

With flowery wreath is elegantly graced 

And where on each side at the ear it closes, 

Deck it with bunches of the same small roses; 
Or place a point, with fluted tulle surrounded, 

Or with raised lappets, “ a la paysanne” bounded, 
And held in bonds of double-tinted gauze, 

Lest in “the pride of place” it break through 
Fashion’s laws. 


Pass we now from caps to bonnets, 
Hard to be discussed in sonnets; 
What should be their shape and size, 
To engage all female eyes? 

In what hues should we baptize them, 
That the fair may not despise them ? 
Bonnets now—-list, maidens all,— 
Bonnets now are rather small; 
Fashioned in the prettiest shapes, 

Of satins overlaid with crépes. 

Some with ribbons trimmed, and some 





Trimmed with lace of France become. 
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Of the pretty, prettiest far 

Those in gros de Naples are ; 
Colour suited to the face, 

Covered with appliqué lace, 

Decked wita branch of rosy bloom, 
Or with smart feuillage de plume. 
White straw bonnets are the mode, 
Some are worthy of an ode, 

With a veil so thin and slight, 

It seems wove of air and light. 

Let marabouts around them cluster, 
And lovers will not fail to muster. 


Fashion now will always choose 
Cheerful tints and vernal hues. 
Proper now, the maiden thinks, 
Softest greens and palest pinks; 
Captivated now she sees 
Lilacs, blue, and French cerise, 

But if she be light and merry, 

Trick her out in English cherry. 
Pretty colours! is it not, 

Pity they should ere be shot? 
Western ladies chiefly prize 

For ribbons now your Eastern dyes. 
Understand the East afar, 

Not the East of Temple Bar. 

Bavolets are deepening down, 

And feathers flattening on the crown. 


The bonnet sung, descend we to the gown, 
Still rising in our strain as we go down ; 
For now the subject leads to lovelier parts, 
Oh, what are ladies’ heads to ladies’ hearts! 


The corsage should more open be in front 
Than churlish corsage commonly is wont. 
This style combines both elegance and ease, 
And prudish eye alone objection sees. 
Knights only wish their ladies to be pleased, 
And ladies are by close corsages teased ; 
Alas, how oft is British beauty pinched, 
Now squeezed by satins, now by lamas lynched, 
In velvet trice of ruthless sempstress seen, 
Or burked by some remorseless bombazine. 


Ye towering beauties, wear the corsage high,— 
The “ Worup or Fasnion” wills it! Ask not,— 
why? 
The “ corsages amazones” are most august, 
And best become the matron’s ample bust. 
Ye dames who rule your husbands, daughters, sons, 
Tis yours to wear the “ corsages amazones.” 
But here let broidery lavish all its skill, 
And needle here work many a miracle. 
The “ chichorés ruches” for May are all the rage: 
And patterns taken from the Gothic age. 
No artist now the milliner is high as, 
And oft she shows an antiquarian bias. 
The Ceinture ?—pause!—the Ceinture !--Heaven 
rest us, 
I’m in the magic circle of the cestus! 
Bonnets and caps and hats were frigid topics; 
The corsage led me first within the tropics, 
There, there, disporting in the torrid zone 
The poet might his hardiment have known; 
But now behold him, daring penetrator ! 
Like Cook, or Byron, cruising at th’ Equator; 
As if it was his bard-ship’s right, or duty, 
To sail beneath the very Line of Beauty, 
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Where latitudes so easily are taken, 

And sailors by their stars so oft forsaken. 

Oh, may there beam upon me from on high 

The maidenliest star in all the sky, 

While to the harp’s sweet chord, or lute’s soft string, 
Of waists I warble, and of ceintures sing. 


Of robes de ville the ceintures should be round 
As Euclid’s circles, or the charms they bound. 
Oxford and Cambridge both agree 
No figure can more perfect be ; 

And all through Almack’s great dominion 
We find maintained the same opinion ;— 
Concurrence that must gratify 

Each learned university. 

Still May-fair scholars strive in vain 

To guess why circles are called plane, (plain,) 
Round ceintures look so very pretty 

To the eyes of Lady Kitty, 

Though she, perhaps, “ en déshabille,” 

Is prettier than in “ robe de ville.” 


But I linger: round the hips 
(The poet speaks through Fashion’s lips) 
Be the girdle very low, 
And the gown an ample flow, 
The skirts,—oh, heed the words of sacred song !—- 
‘THE SKIRTS IMMENSELY WIDE AND VERY LONG !""* 
Round the lovely person swimming 
Prankt with prettiest fancy trimming, 
Devices of renowned mistresses 
For enchanting summer dresses. 
And here let ladies call me boor, 
If I forget thee, frange guipure! 
Decking skirts in triple rows, 
While the balmy zephyr blows, 
Taking freedoms, naughty air, 
Which I, the poet, would not dare. 


For colours, if you list my lay, 
You will still consult the May. 
I have no more rules in store ; 
The law has been laid down before, 
Nothing dark, and nothing sad, 
All be gay and all be glad. 
Your greens you'll from the green-house choose, 
From the sky select your blues. 
Any garden-wall will teach 
The most becoming shade of peach. 
Dress in Dark tints you who dare! 
Tis high-treason in May-Fair. 
Robe in Pennsylvanian drab 
If you want from Smith a stab. 
Should you pant to dress in brown, 
Do so, but go out of town! 
City dames their dowdy limbs on 
Stiff display their odious crimson, 
Ah, no better do they know, 
Belles who hear the bell of Bow! 


But now my song is sung, I care no more; 
May maids and matrons profit by my lore; 
Accepted may it be by dames and damsels, 

By all signoras, donnas, madames, ma’m’selles,—— 
By all the graces, beauties, virtues, powers, 
In halls and parks, in boudoirs and in bowers. 





* The exact words of the Prose Writer in the ‘“‘ World of 
Fashion,” a striking instance of the * thoughts that volun- 
tary move harmonious numbers,” and also a proof that one 
may be writing poetry all his life, as the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme spoke prose, without knowing it! 
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And, oh, let none of woman born 
The poet of the Fashions scorn, 
Or account his labours light, 
Or pronounce bis merits slight. 
Sir Husband, you whose thrifty purse they rifle, 
Know well that London fashions are no trifle; 
That coin must pay for ceintures, caps, and collars, 
That déshabilles and dresses sound in dollars; 
That for each pretty hat, each handsome gown, 
You must—aye, must you—handsomely come 
down. 
Call press a trifle !—no, as I’m a sinner, 
‘There’s but one weightier theme—oh, need T men- 
tion DINNER? M. W.S. 


{The same by a Prose Writer may be seen in the ‘* World 
of Fashion.” | 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for May. 
THE DROP OF WATER. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


ALONE, amid a million souls, 

Round him the tide of people rolls; 
But lorn and desolate is he, 

None heeding what his lot may be— 
A drop of water in the sea. 


*Mid all the crowds that round him swarm, 
He feels for him no heart will warm; 
There is not one that knows his name, 

Or cares to ask from whence he came; 
His life or death to them the same. 


The rich man’s chariot passes by, 
And lacqueys with a saucy eye, 

From outside plush, and inward meals, 
Grin at him, as the rattling wheels 
Splash him all o’er, from head to heels. 


He walketh on, a friendless boy, 
With much of hope, with little joy; 
Elbow’d for ever by the proud, 

As if they grudged the room allow’d 
To this mean mortal in the crowd. 


On through the busy mass he goes, 

But whither bent he scarcely knows; 
Through lane and street, and park and square, 
And looks at wealth he may not share, 
Though he is hungry and half bare. 


For him amid these houses small— 
For him amid these mansions tall, 
There is not one, where he could go, 
And say, “I am a child of woe, 

The cheer me let the wine-cup flow.” 


No; he is friendless, and alone— 

‘To no one are his sorrows known, 
His hope, or joy, or grief, or fear, 
There is not one would care to hear, 
Or say the word, “ Be thou of cheer!” 


And evil thoughts will sometimes rise, 
When flaunting wealth affronts his eyes; 
Envy, perchance, and discontent, 

That he into this world was sent— 

No good with all his evils blent. 
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“No good?” saith he. * Ah, surely wrong ; 
Fresh health and youth to me belong ; 
And from endurance I can learn 

Still to endure, and never turn 


From the high thoughts with which I burn.” 


And still within himself he says, 

“ Each man must pass his evil days— 
“ach man should suffer ere his prime, 
If up the world’s high steeps he’d climb, 
Some grief to fit him for his time. 


“T am not all alone nor sad, 

The face of Nature makes me glad, 
The breath of morn, the evening’s sigh, 
The contemplation of the sky, 

That fills my soul with yearnings high. 


“ The leafy glory of the woods, 

The rushing of the mountain floods, 
The wind that bends the lofty tree, 
The roaring of the eternal sea,— 
All yield an inward joy to me. 


“T find a pleasure in the sight 

Of meadows green and corn-fields bright, 
I find a pleasure in the lay 

Of birds that hail the breaking day, 

Or warble to the moonlight grey. 


“Tf no man loves me, Nature’s voice 
Is kind, and bids my heart rejoice; 
The path I go, true souls have trod, 
I will look upwards from the clod, 
With a firm heart, and trust in God.” 


And thus he walketh, hour by hour, 
And day by day, and gaineth power 
Over himself, and worketh still, 


Through storm or shine, through good or ill, 


The one high purpose of his will. 


And year by year, with dauntless breast, 
And mind with tranquil thoughts possest, 
In conscious rectitude array’d, 

By fear and danger undismay’d, 

He labours as his impulse bade. 


He looks on hardship, and it sinks; 
He measures peril, and it shrinks; 
Before him difficulties fly, 

Scared by that quietude of eye, 
Serene to suffer or defy. 


And still, ’mid the perennial strife 

With worldly things, that makes his life, 
He never plays the worldling’s part, 

Or ever from his grateful heart, 

Allows the freshness to depart. 


Amid the city’s ceaseless hum, 
Still to his soul the visions come, 
Of the green woodlands far away, 
Where in communion all the day 
With Nature, he was wont to stray. 


And mixing with his fellow-men, 

He finds some goodness, now and then ; 
And pitying those whose souls are blind, 
Nor hating those of evil mind, 

He learns to love all human kind. 
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To him all errors of the past, 

Teach wisdom where his lot is cast; 

And after struggles hard and long, 

With self, and with temptation strong, 
And pride that sought to lead him wrong, 


He learns this truth, that nought below 
Can lasting recompense bestow 

But Virtue ;—that the love of fame 

Is something better than a name, 

If love of virtue feed its flame. 


That to the mind not ’mured in self, 
Nor toiling for the love of pelf, 

Wealth may be worth its cost of brain, 
That gives the power to solace pain, 
And lift the fallen up again. 


Take courage, ye, who wander here, 
Lonely and sad, and be of cheer! 
This man, who had no aids to climb, 
But his true heart and soul sublime, 
Lives in the annals of his time. 


So by an ever-wise decree, 

The drop of water in the sea, 
Awakens to a glorious birth, 
Jecomes a pearl of matchless worth, 
And shines resplendent in the earth. 


oe ee 


From Fraser’s Magazine for May. 
THE STAG-HEADED OAK! 


Have thee, majestic monarch, grave and old, 

“ Or airs from heaven or fiery blasts from hell,” 
Charr’d thy huge martyr’d forehead, bald and bold, 
Carved thy broad antlers on the beamy air, 

To be the terror of the glade and dell? 
Tell to the passing year 
How bravely and how well 
Thou’st baffled centuries, whirlwinds, time, and 
fate, 
And holdest still thy stern and steadfast state. 


The elements of greatness still are thine, 
The will to dare, the fortitude secure, 
The proud defiance never to decline 
To storms that bluster with portentous roar, 
Whilst there is aught to brave or to endure 
For honour’d days no more, 
And memories that restore 
The fine old hours, when forest bugles rung 
From loyal English hearts the echoing glades 
among. 


Thou standest a lone, solitary tree— 

A desolate landmark; once around thee stood, 
Tranquil in strength and lofty pedigree, 

Ere ruthless violence fell’d their solemn shade, 
Brothers in pride, a fine old British wood. 
They at thy feet were laid, 
Recumbent many a rood, 

And all the honours of their glories fled, 
Are garnered now, old monarch, round thy head. 


And well thou bearest on thine ancient brows 
The gloom of ages, thunder-scars of time; 
And well, far-spreading, thy moss-mantled boughs 
Sustain the storms, the lightning blasts defy— 


Being, as thou hast been, of strength sublime; 
Yet are they who decry 
Thy fortitude as crime,— 
The envious crew who loathe the good and great, 
And curse them for their virtues that they hate. 


The earth’s — foes are round thee, grey-haired 
oak, 
For thou dost represent old centuries gone, 
Whose fadeless lustre only doth evoke 
Their hounded malice; History’s flame is 
there— 
Justice, Religion, Law, their triumphs won, 
And a proud kingdom’s prayer, 
Thanks for what Heaven hath done. 
Shall these th’ insidious ground-swell undermine, 
All—all these glorious memories of thine? 


Immortal be thy being! Thou shalt stand 

Proud in the grandeur of thine ancient might; 

For thee we’ll rampart with so true a band 

Of stern, undaunted spirits, that the day 

Shall fade to desolate darkness from the light 
That beautifies its sway, 
Ere thee the fiends shall smite. 

Thy sacred presence doth inspire us all,— 

With thee, old oak, we’ve lived, and with thee we 

will fall. 


ep 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine for May. 


THE DEAD IN THE SEA. 
(From the German of Ferdinand Freiligrath.) 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 
Drrr—under the green billows—deep 
On heaps of shell and sand, 


Full many a sailor lies asleep, 
Who bravely left the land. 


The strong sea found his bark was weak, 
And pluck’d it down beneath; 

The storm, while health was on his cheek, 
Brought him an early death. 


Deep—under the green billows—deep 
On heaps of sand and shell, 

Full many a victim lies asleep, 
On whom no tempest fell. 


He sicken’d in his berth and died, 
And came to port no more; 

For to a plank his corse they tied, 
And then they flung him o’er. 


The sea’s abyss is one large grave, 
A churchyard is its face, 

A tombstone is each rising wave, 
To mark the burial-place. 


Oh, we should see in depths below, 
Were that vast flood run dry, 

The sleepers all—a ghastly row; 

Should see how round their white bones grow 
The crimson polypi; 


See their sand-cushions laid beneath 
With weeds and moss spread over; 

How on the fish they grin with teeth, 
Which lips no longer cover; 


And how the bones, that once were arms, 





The busy sword-fish burnish ; 
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And how the mermaids come in swarms, 
Their marv’lous gifts to furnish ; 


How one anoints the hair, and one 
Fumes it, with wond’ring eyes, 

And paints the pallid face of bone 
With ruddy ocean-dyes. 


By one a string of shells is borne, 
One sings a fun’ral song, 

And we should see rare gems adorn, 
That large and lifeless throng. 


We should see hands and wrist-bones shine 
With amber bracelets bound; 

We should see branching coral twine 
Those fleshless skulls around ; 


How to a pearl, most pure and white, 
Transform’d is ev’ry eye; 

And how sea-monsters with delight 
Suck all their marrow dry. 


We should behold each slender mast, 
Which once the billows bore, 

Now by an ocean-rock held fast, 
Some dead man tow’ring o’er. 


The worms and fish to gnaw it come, 
Rooted in turf it seems; 
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“Sure ’tis the spire that graced my home,”— 
Tis thus the sleeper dreams. 


Yes, deep below the billows—deep, 
With brave pearls at his side, 

Full many a seaman lies asleep, 
Who in those billows died. 


He slumbers from his home afar, 
No flower adorns the place— 

No tears of mourning friends there are 
To drop upon his face. 


Sweetly he sleeps, though on his grave 
No rosemary is seen; 

No budding bushes on him wave— 
No weeping willows green. 


What if no falling tear there be,* 
He does not care about it; 

Surely, the dead man in the sea, 
Is wet enough without it. 





*[ cannot help wishing that Freiligrath had concluded 
this very striking “ full-fathom-five” sort of poem in some 
other way. This seems but a poor conceit as a termination. 
The German words are:— 

- “Und dass sein Angesicht, 
Kein Thrinenregen schlug, 
Den Todten im Meere kiimmert’s nicht! 








Er ist ja ness genug! 





— 
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Tue Petietan Licut.—It is a subject of much 
surprise that, notwithstanding the various im- 
provements and discoveries that are daily made 
in almost every object that can add to the comforts, 
or supply the necessities of life, mankind will, with 
very rare exceptions, continue to tread in the steps 
of their fathers, adhering to old usages, old cus- 
toms, and even old abuses, in preference to adopt- 
ing new habits, though manifestly advantageous in 
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every point of view. Witness among others the 
instance of the hue and cry made against Harvey 
when he attempted to propagate his doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, and in later days the utter 
rejection of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s intro- 
duction of inoculation; but even in the year 1844 
the march of intellect has not sufficiently advanced 
to destroy our prejudices and our dislike to lay by 
our old fallacies, and take up the new improve- 
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ments within our reach. Scarcely doesa day elapse 
that the public press does not bring before us some 
new account of the frightful accidents arising from 
the use of coal gas, and yet people go on risking 
their lives and submitting to the various inconve- 
niences to which this mode of illumination subjects 
them, when by the adoption of a substitute com- 
prising all the advantages and not one of the ob- 
jections of the common gas, all these dangers and 
evils might be avoided,—we allude to the new dis- 
covery of the patent Pelletan light, which for safe- 
ty, economy, and cleanliness appears to us perfect- 
ly effective. 


Importep Pictures. — The number of pictures 
imported into Great Britain from the several states 
of the continent, during the year 1843, was ten 
thousand three hundred and thirty-eight; less by 
about twenty per cent., we rejoice to say, than dur- 
ing the years 1840, 1841, and 1842. Still ten thou- 
sand is an enormous quantity, considering that 
only about one in one hundred is any thing better 
than a vile daub or a gross forgery—produced for 
the avowed purpose of cheating “ John Bull ;’? who 
is very often taken in by the importers with his 
eyes open, and full information as to the trick of 
which he is to be made the victim.—Art Union, 


How to Crean a Fow.tne-piece.—Sir Astley 
Cooper seemed to be innately philosophically dis- 
posed, and always had some object of practical 
utility in view. In his scientific inquiries, he had 
remarkable facility of applying his knowledge to 
the daily concerns of life, and delighted in suggest- 
ing improvements for matters which might almost 
appear too trifling to attract his notice. I remem- 
ber upon one occasion saying in his hearing, “ I 
must send my gun to town to have it cleaned, for it 
has become so much leaded that it is unfit for use.” 
“ Pooh!” said he; “send it to London! there is not | 
the least occasion for it. Keep a few ounces of | 
quicksilver in the gun-case, and then you canreasily 
unlead your gun yourself. Stop up the touch-holes | 


by means of a little wax, and then, pouring the | 
quicksilver into the barrels, roll it along them for a | 
few minutes. The mercury and the lead will form 
an amalgam, and leave the gun as clean as the first 
day it came out of the shop. You have then only 
to strain the quicksilver through a piece of thin 
wash-leather, and it is again fit for use, for the lead 
will be left in the strainer.” I have since adopted 
this plan, and with perfect success.— Life of Sir 
Astley Cooper. . 





Dryinc Process 1N MAKING Puorocrarns.—M. 
Desbordeaux successfully produces photographs in 
damp weather, by the introduction, to the interior 
of the apparatus, of acetate of potash, a salt which 
absorbs moisture with considerable energy. Hu- 
midity in the daguerréotype is at all times injuri- 
ous, and therefore drying, by means of the acetate 
of potash or the chloride of calcium, is invariably 
attended with improvement ; better impressions are 
always obtained. A similar drying process in the 
mercury box is also employed by M. Desbordeaux 
with advantage.—Art Union. 


New Imrrovement IN THE DaGueRREoTyPE.— 
According to the Newspapers of Nice, photography 
has undergone many desiderated improvemeuts, 
among which is that of decided colour. This ad- 
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dition of photography is said to be the invention 
of the Chevalier Ller, an artist of reputation resi- 
dent at Nice. Hitherto colour has been communi- 
cated to the productions of the daguerreotype after 
execution; but now it is said, by the process of 
M. Iller, to be a part of the substantive process. 
M. Iller will, of course, breveter his invention. 
As soon as we may have an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the result of his experiments we shall lose no 
time in describing it. — Ibid. 


Inrerestinc CHemicaL Discovery.—It is no- 
torious that horses, more especially racers and 
hunters, are subject to inflammatory diseases, and 
it is observed that grooms are short-lived. ‘This 
has been ascribed to the air of unventilated stables 
being strongly impregnated with ammonia, an 
alkali that may be classed amongst the most 
powerful stimulants, the constant respiration of 
which predisposes to affections of the lungs. Va- 
rious means have been tried with a view to the 
absorption of this subtle poison, but hitherto with- 
out attaining the desired result. During the last 
session of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, a paper was presented to the council by Mr. 
H. Reece, descriptive of a plan for purifying the 
air of stables, by a mixture of gypsum or sawdust 
with sulphuric acid. This mode is said to be at 
once safe, simple, and efficacious. Mr. Reece 
made some experiments in the extensive stables of 
Mr. Evans of Enstone, the results of which are 
stated to be quite satisfactory. The stables were, 
in the first instance, strewn with gypsum (crystal- 
lised sulphate of lime) coarsely powdered; but 
though the ammonia was evolved with the wetted 
straw, no trace of it was visible after two days’ 
exposure, when examined with slaked lime. The 
stables were then strewn with the gypsum, moist- 
ened with sulphuric acid, and when examined 
next morning, every portion was found to have 
absorbed sufficient ammonia to emit its peculiar 
pungent odour when brought in contact with slak- 
ed lime. The stables had lost their close un- 
healthy smell, and, to use the words of the grooms, 
appeared to be quite sweetened. As it was evident 
the gypsum acted merely mechanically, affording 
a convenient absorbing surface for the acid, some 
further experiments were made, substituting saw- 
dust for gypsum, which were attended by still 
more favourable results. The prepared mixture 
should be laid upon trays, as the acid is considered 
likely to injure the horses’ feet. One part of saw- 
dust will readily absorb three times its weight of 
acid solution, which should be mixed in the propor- 
tion, by measure, of one part of sulphuric acid to 
fifteen of distilled water. The ammoniacal salt 
makes an excellent manure, but it should not be 
mixed with the straw until after removal from the 
stable.—Newspaper Paragraph. 


Sream Frigates.—The Terrible, which is build. 
ing at Deptford, will measure about 1800 tons; 
her length will be 226 feet; and she will cost, first 
and last, the expense of her engines included, about 
90,0002. She will be a splendid ship, her engines 
will be of 800 horse power, and yet she will only 
carry six guns. The reason of her armament 
being so disproportionate to her size and cost is 
obvious. The weight of her engines is 500 tons, 
and she is to carry 800 tons of coals; and thus 
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about 540 tons only will be left for guns, stores, 
ammunition, water, &c.— Naval and Military Gaz. 


Tne Royat Lisrary at Coprrnnacen.— The 
Conservators of the Royal Library of Copenhagen 
have just completed the catalogue of its contents, 
a work upon which they have been engaged for 
eleven years. It forms 174 folio volumes, and 
comprises 463,332 volumes, without the pamphlets 
and single sheets. It has been presented in manu- 
script to the King of Denmark, and will be printed 
and published at the expense of the Government. 
The manuscripts in this library amount to about 
22,000, of which only between 4000 and 5000 are 
yet catalogued.— Atheneum. 


Unvusuat Asunpance or Amper.—A remarkable 
phenomenon, which has been observed during the 
present year, on this shore of the Baltic, has proved 
a source of great profit to the inhabitants. ‘The 
amber gathering has been more productive than it 
is remembered ever to have been. In the village 
of Kahlberg alone, where the amber gathering is 
farmed, a quantity of amber, amounting in value 
to twenty thousand thalers, has been obtained with- 
in the last few weeks. Probably the violent storms 
that have prevailed this winter, especially during 
the month of December, have brought this treasure 
up from the bottom of the sea.—Elbing Zeitung. 


Statue to Goprrey or Bourtiton.—By command 
of the King an equestrian statue of Godfrey of 
Bouillon is to be executed for one of the public 
squares of the city. The work is confided to the 
sculptor Simonis, of Brussels; it will be of colossal 
size, and is to be completed in three years, and to 
be inaugurated at the féte of September, 1847. 
The sculptor will receive for the work 90,500 
francs, or 3620/.—Art Union. 


Discovery oF THE REMAINS OF CHARLEMAGNE.— 
Aiz-la-Chapelle.— The remains of Charlemagne 
have been discovered. It is known that in the year 
1000, Otho IIT. caused the tomb of the Emperor to 
be opened, and that Frederick Barbarossa raised his 
bones after Pope Pascal III. had enrolled his name 
in the calendar of the saints. The mortal remains 
were placed by Barbarossa in a coffer, which was 
subsequently lost. In the course, however, of cer- 
tain researches under the direction of M. d’Olers, 
director of the Museum, the saime coffer has been 
recovered.— Art. Union. 


AmsTERDAM AND RorrerDaM Raitway.—Civil 
Engineers.—Mr. W. Cubitt, V. P., in the chair. 
The first paper read was “ An account of the rail- 
way from Amsterdam to Rotterdam, by the Chev. 
F. Conrad,” translated by C. Manby, secretary. 
This railway is the first constructed in Holland. 
Four divisions, extending from Amsterdam to the 
Hague, were completed between March 1839 and 
December 1843, leaving only the fifth division, be- 
tween the Hague and Rotterdam, to finish the line, 
and of that the works were proceeding rapidly. 
The length of the whole, when finished, will be 
about fifty-two and a half English miles; and the 
cost of the single line of rails laid, is about £1475 
per mile. Several bridges occur, some of which 
are of cast-iron of large size, and very ingeniously 
contrived for opening for the facility of the naviga- 
tion; the iron beams of one of these bridges were 
seventy-three feet long, cast in one piece. Other 





bridges of timber, on the American trellis-work 
principle, and of very large span, were also des- 
cribed. Almost the whole line, through marshy 
ground, is laid upon fascines, and in some places 
it is carried entirely by these means through water 
of considerable depth.— Atheneum. 


Manuractore or Aceratrs.—M. C. Maire has 
invented a new method for the manufacture of 
acetates, which removes many inconveniences, and 
renders the process harmless to the health of the 
workmen, hitherto so commonly affected with lead- 
cholic. No previous concentration of acid is neces- 
sary. Vinegar is at once distilled over a layer of 
litharge, and the combination of the acid and oxide 
is immediate and complete.—Jbid. 

Mesopotamian Antiquitizs.—The pasha of Mo. 
sul, a Turk of the old school, died on the 22d of 
January, which will doubtless put an end to all the 
difficulties which M. Botta, the French consul, has 
met with in prosecuting his remarkable excavations 
at Hor-’sabad. M. Flandin, the artist whom the 
French government sent to Mosul to assist M. Botta 
in his operations, must have arrived there by this 
time. ‘The discoveries already made have excited 
great curiosity. At first it was affirmed that the 
monuments were of the time of the Sassanides; but 
since we have seen the first two letters of M. Botta, 
with the drawings and inscriptions, in the journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris, and find that the 
Society declares them to be Assyrian, we submit 
to its decision. It is reported that the bas-reliefs 
which M. Botta had excavated and supported by 
planks and props, have unfortunately fallen down 
during the rainy season, in consequence of the 
country people in the neighbourhood stealing the 
planks while the excavations were forcibly inter- 
rupted by the pasha, so that nothing remains of 


these unique monuments of the dynasty of Semira- _ 
mis, except the drawings in the Asiatic Journal. | 


However, as only a fourth part of the ruins has yet 
been cleared, we may hope that M. Botta will suc- 
ceed in saving a part of the bas-reliefs which are 


| still under ground. On the whole, the prospect of 


discoveries in the ancient Mesopotamia was never 
more promising than at present, for besides M. 
Botta, the new English consul at Bagdad, Colonel 
Rawlinson, is (as was also his predecessor, how- 
ever,) a zealous and learned friend of antiquity, and 
possesses the most valuable materials for the expla- 
nation of the cuneiform characters, especially those 
of Persepolis. Some years ago, when he was colo- 
nel of a Persian regiment, he copied the long in- 
scription of Bissittin, which was previously ascribed 
to Semiramis, but is of Darius Hystaspes. The 
biblical and ancient Persian literature may, there- 
fore, expect ample contributions within a few years. 
—AIbid. 

Ancient Bust.—At the house of M. Alphonse 
Denis, deputy for the Var, is to be seen a marble 
bust, recently discovered at Cherchell, in Algeria. 
It is more valuable in relation to the person whom 
it is supposed to represent, than on account of its 
execution. It is the portrait of a man in the prime 
of life, and presents a striking resemblance to the 
profile on the coins of Ptolemy, the son of Juba IL, 
King of Mauritania. Cherchell is the ancient Ce- 
sarea, the capital of this kingdom.—Art- Union. 


Treatment oF Burns,—lIt is stated by the Medi- 
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cal Times, that a Mr. Peppercorne has cured | 
several cases of severe burns of the hand by the; 
application of a single layer of lint soaked in a 
saturated solution of carbonate of soda. Mr. Pep. | 
percorne perceives that, besides acting as a direct | 
sedative upon the nervous structure of the skin, 
it may possibly relieve pain by neutralising the! 
acidulous quality of the perspiration as it passes off | 
through the irritated skin. Whether the proposed 
remedy should have the effect here ascribed to it 
or not, it is, at all events, worthy of a trial, as the 
solution can be readily procured, and as readily 
applied, without the possibility of doing any harm. 
The carbonate of soda is one of the ingredients of 
soda and seidlitz powders; it is also used in many 
culinary operations; and scarcely any one need be 
at a loss to obtain it.— Chambers’ Edin. Jour. 


Sranisn Rexics.— The magnificent monastery of 
St. Jerome at Grenada has been despoiled amid the 
excesses committed during the wars that have of 
late disturbed the country; and the sword of Gon- 
salvo de Cordova has been sold for three francs !— 
Art Union. 

New Process or Parnttinc.—M. Demonssy, an 
artist of some celebrity, has discovered a new pro- 
cess of painting, which it is said is about to be- 
come a subject of investigation with the Academy 
of Fine Arts. Its merits are based upon easy and 
rapid execution, and bears analogy to the most 
approved methods of the ancients.— Ibid. 


Tue CorossaL Bavaria.—In Bavaria one great 
enterprise—we might say triumph—of Art suc- 
ceeds to another without intermission. What adds 
to the astonishment thus excited is, that many of 
these achievements are not only upon an unusual- 
ly great monumental scale, and of truly monumen- 
tal character in their execution, but also of a class 
little encouraged elsewhere by the utilitarian spirit 
of the age, which postpones considerations of Art 
to those of immediate and obvious serviceableness, 
—a sort of prudence obvious enough and exceed- 
ingly common-sensible, but which must not look for 
any extraordinary encomium. Cui bono wisdom 
may sneer at Walhallas and Colossal Bavarias, 
and call them mere costly toys in comparison with 
docks, and canals, and railways; and no doubt the 
latter have a far more intelligible value than the 
others, one, indeed, so little likely to be overlooked 
or disregarded, that it is on that very account de- 
sirable to have something to put into the opposite 
scale, and preserve a due equipoise between the 
conflicting interests and influences of utilitarianism 
and Art. 

The colossal figure we are now noticing is of 
even greater magnitude than the one of Arminius, 
by Bandel, it being about eight feet higher, or fifty 
feet, (English,) including the plinth of the statue. 
The design or model proceeded from Schwanthaler, 
but the statue itself has been executed by Stigl- 
maier, the celebrated bronze founder, of whom it 
was the last as well as the greatest labour; and it 
so happened that the final operations of the process 
of casting, (which had been intrusted to his son,) 
took place on the very day of the artist’s death, 
who, before he expired, had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that what had been the labour of many years 
was crowned with success. 

This gigantic statue has been cast in six or seven 


pieces, and will be put up in the Theresien-wiese, 
or park, near Munich, in the centre of a building, 
or rather a court, enclosed by open porticoes form- 
ed by double ranges of columns of the Doric order; 
and corresponding with the number of columns 
will be a series of busts above. In the interior of 
the statue—which is, of course, hollow—there will 
be practised a winding iron staircase, to allow visit- 
ers to ascend quite into the head ‘of the figure, 
where, by means of openings left for that purpose 
between some of the locks of the hair, they will be 
able to command a view of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

Our engraving of the statue—which has been 
kindly and generously lent to us by the editor of 
“the Magasin Pittoresque”—affords a just idea of 
its form and character; but none of its amazing 
height. This must be left to the imagination of 
the reader. 

Can we dismiss this subject without offering a 
tribute of admiration to the really Great Sovereign 
by whose munificence these stupendous works have 
been produced—a Sovereign who has elevated a 
small, poor, and hitherto insignificant state to an 
intellectual rank foremost among the kingdoms of 
Europe? Who shall foretell what high places his 
subjects are destined to occupy hereafter? If there 
be any truth in the creed that knowledge is power, 
and that the best and surest foundation of virtue is 
the cultivation of the mind, the people of Bavaria, 
(who count by thousands where other nations count 
by tens of thousands,) will become of mighty mo- 
ment in the future affairs of Europe. 

All honour to a Monarch who has rightly direct- 
ed his own energies, wisely employed the resources 
of his kingdom, and given an example to “his 
peers,” throughout Europe, out of which cannot 
fail to arise immense advantages to civilization. 

May we not say that already they are producing 
their beneficial effects—working their way, and 
calling up imitators not alone upon the continent, 
but in England—always the Jast to learn that 
wealth has nobler duties and loftier aims than the 
mere creation, or satisfaction, of animal wants? 
Who shall say how far we are indebted for “a 
Royal Commission” to the lessons taught in the 
schools of Munich? If we trace recent events to 
their primary source, we shrewdly suspect we 
should find the originator of our * Prize Cartoons” 
to be no other than Louis King of Bavaria. 

All honour, then, to this traly great Sovereign! 
Honour not alone from the Professors of Art—of 
every one of whom he is, indirectly, the munificent 
patron: honour from the men of letters—honour 
from the men of science—honour from all who de- 
sire the elevation of humankind above “ the brutes 
which perish !” 

Peace has enabled monarchs to cultivate the Arts 
of Peace. The French have a King who is advanc- 
ing and establishing the true glory of France; 
Prussia has an enlightened monarch, who is seek- 
ing fame among gentler scenery than war fields. 
Even in the degenerate states of Italy there are 
tokens of regeneration; and our own estimable 
Prince is himself an artist and loves the Arts. 

Let it please Providence to avert war from Eu- 
rope for the next fifty years, and Art will havea 
wonderful triumph, before the nineteenth centur 
has became a part of the future! Happily there is 
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now little danger of war with its brutalizing calam-. 
ities—for Captain Plume has given way to Captain 
Pen—and the cherished motto of the age is “Cr- 
punt Arma Tocx.”—Art Union. 


An Exptosion or Susrerrangous Water took 
place lately in the district of Vizeu, in Portugal, by 
which the soil was torn up, and earth and stones 
flung to a great height into the air, for the distance 
of more than a league, between the small river 
Oleiros and the Douro. All the cultivated land 
over which the water flowed was destroyed, and in 
many places it created ravines forty fect in depth, 
and thirty fathoms wide. It carried away and 
shattered to fragments in its course, which was of 
extreme rapidity, no fewer than fifty wind and 
water mills, choked the Douro with rubbish, and 
caused the death of nine persons, including one en- 
tire family, On the same day a similar explosion 
took place in the mountain of Marcelim, in the 
same district, arising from the same source, but 
branching off in the direction of the river Bastanza. 
It carricd away a farmhouse, four cows, and some 
sheep and goats. A similar occurrence took place 
here last year and the year before, and eighteen 
months since in Madeira.—Correspondent of the 
Times. 

Artesian Wetts at Napies.— The Artesian 
wells being bored at Naples have reached one hun- 
dred and eight metres in depth; sixty metres of 
yellow tuff had been passed through, and then grey 
tuff of an older formation. The marls and sands 
were beginning to show themselves, but mixed 
with small beds of pumice-stone. The temperature 
increases very slowly.—Literary Gazette. 


T. B. Macaunay anp THE Fing Arts.— The 
Queen has appointed the Right Honourable Thomas 
Rabington Macaulay, “to be additional Commis- 
sioner for the purpose of inquiring whether advan- 
tage might not be taken of the rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament for promoting and encourag- 
ing the Fine Arts.”’——Spectator. 


THORWALDSEN’s Museum. — From Rome, we 
learn that the spacious galleries of the Berberini 
Palace, in which the artist and the public have so 
Jong had access to the numerous collection of works 
of art assembled there by Thorwaldsen, are now 
closed, and put under the seal of the illustrious 
sculptor’s testamentary executors, preparatory to 
the removal of the works themselves to the Mu- 
seum founded by him at Copenhagen. Previously 
to their transportation, in conformity with a clause 
in Thorwaldsen’s will, plaster casts are to be taken 
of all the works of sculpture which the collection 
contains, for presentation to the Kings of Wurtem. 
burg and Bavaria, in acknowledgment of the friend- 
ship with which those sovereigns honoured the 
great artist through life—Atheneum. 


Monument to Firaxman.—An advertisement in 
our usual columns intimates the contemplation of 
a somewhat tardy act of national justice and grati- 
tude by the erection of a portrait-statue to the 
memory of one of our greatest sculptors, John Flax. 
man. Like all men of the highest genius, though 
to a certain degree appreciated in his life-time, far 
inferior artists carried off the more sterling proofs 
of public consideration, and he existed to produce 
works which give him immortality. His designs 
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and relievos were too far above the bust or figure, 
or fanciful trifle, to meet with the applause of the 
million, and the few who could judge of their worth 
were too few to reward their creator as he deserv- 
ed. At last, however, a memorial is proposed for 
him, and we cannot doubt will be sufficiently sup. 
ported. It is true the fine, pale, intellectual-look. 
ing man did not want for bread, but wealth was 
not his, and it is full time that we offered him a 
stone, hallowed by our feelings and admiration.— 
Literary Gazette. 


Scarrotpinc—Jnstitute of Civil Engineers.— 
A paper, by M. Pierre Journet, described the scaf- 
folding employed by him for the construction and 
repair of columns, obelisks, and chimneys of great 
height, at Paris; and also the machine used for 
raising building materials, at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the mansions at Albert Gate, Hyde Park, &c. 
The scaffolding consisted of a simple combination 
of a number of brackets, fixed at regular distances 
of about five feet apart vertically, upon girdles of 
chains and screws, braced tight round the column 
under repair: upon these brackets the platforms 
were laid, and, as the workmen proceeded upwards, 
the lower brackets were alternately raised to the 
platforms above, where the workmen stood- The 
progress thus made in forming, and in taking down, 
a scaffuld, was stated to be very rapid, with corres. 
ponding economy of time and expense; no poles or 
cords were used, and no waste of material occurred. 
By these means the obelisk of Luxor, at Paris, 
was repaired in a very short time, and at a very 
small cost.—-The machine for raising building ma- 
terials consisted of an endless chain of square open 
links, the lower end revolving around a driven 
wheel, and the upper end around a corresponding 
wheel, fixed upon a scaffold, at the height of the 
building. The hods, buckets, and baskets were 
each furnished with a hook, by which they were 
suspended on the rising side of the chain, and when 
they arrived at the necessary height, they were 
taken off by labourers, and carried to the spot where 
the materials were to be used; when empty they 
were hung upon the descending side of the chain, 
and lowered to be again filled. Messrs. Grissell & 
Petto, who had used these machines, expressed 
themselves much pleased at the economy they ef- 
fected, which would induce them to employ them 
more extensively with engine power, for the erec- 
tion of the Victoria Tower, at the new Houses of 
Parliament.—-Atheneum, 


Armospneric Rarpway.—May 14.—Mr. W. Cu- 
bitt, vice-president, in the chair. ‘The paper read 
was an account, by Mr. J. Samuda, of the atmos- 
pheric railway, describing the general principles of 
the system; the details of the contrivances; the 
early attempts to use the pressure of the atmosphere 
for the conveyance of goods and passengers; the 
practical working at Kingston and Dalkey, leakage, 
safety from collision, &c. The cost of working 
was also fully examined ; and taking for data the 
results of the expenses on the Dalkey line, and sup- 
posing the system to be adapted to a line of 112 
miles long, similar to the London and Birmingham 
Railway, on which the cost of working with loco- 
motives was stated to be 

per train per mile, for haulage, < 15d. 

do. do for maintenance, 83 
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the cost of working the atmospheric would be 
per train per mile, for haulage, ‘- 5.55d. 
do. do for maintenance, 5.38 
with the additional advantage of travelling at a 
mean speed of fifty miles per hour, instead of be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five miles per hour, as 
with the locomotive system.—Lit. Gazette. 


Drying Macuine.—Society of Arts.—The last 
paper read was “On Mr. Robinson’s Drying Ma- 
chine,” which was first used in the manufactures 
of France, for the purpose of drying fabrics of wool, 
cotton, &c. It has been used with equal success 
in this country, as, by means of this machine, all 
kinds of scoured and dyed wool, woollen cloths, 
flannels, &c, are rendered sufficiently dry in six 
minutes, to work and finish off, leaving a supple- 
ness of texture and brilliancy of colour, unattain- 
able by heat. ‘The machine consists of two boxes, 
revolving on an axis with great rapidity; the num- 
ber of revolutions, when at its full velocity, being 
at the rate of three hundred per minute. The boxes 
are inclosed in an outer case to prevent the water 
from flying about, through which case the air en- 
ters by means of openings in the sides and ends.—- 
Atheneum. 


Dacuerre’s Last IMpRovEMENT ON PHotocraPny. 
—Paris Academy of Science, April 24.—A commu- 
nication was made by M. Daguerre, relative to some 
improvements in the Daguerréotype process, chiefly 
for the purpose of taking portraits, the ordinary 
mode of preparing the plates not being found suffi- 
cient to enable the operator to obtain good impres- 
sions. The improvement made by M. Daguerre 
requires a rather complicated process, but it is a 
very regular one, and has one decided advantage, 
for the artist is now enabled to have a good stock 
of plates on hand, as the new preparation will 
remain for a very long time in a perfectly fit state 
for use. The new substances of which M. Daguerre 
makes use are an aqueous solution of bi-chlorure 
of mercury, an aqueous solution of cyanure of mer- 
cury, oil of white petroleum, acidulated with nitric 
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acid, and a solution of platina and chlorure of gold. 
The process is as follows:—The plate is polished 
with sublimate and tripoli, and then red oxide of 
iron, until a fine black be obtained; it is now 
placed in the horizontal plane, and the solution of 
cyanure previously made hot by the lamp is poured 
over it. The mercury deposits itself, and forms a 
white coating. The plate is allowed to cool a lit- 
tle, and after having poured off the liquid, it is 
dried by the usual process of cotton and rouge. 
The white coating deposited by the mercury is 
now to be polished. With a ball (tampon) of cotton 
saturated with oil and rouge, this coating is rubbed 
just sufficiently for the plate to be of a fine black. 
This being done, the plate is again placed upon the 
horizontal plane, and the solution of gold and plati- 
na is poured over it. The plate is to be heated, 
and then left to cool, and the liquid having been 
poured off, the plate is dried by means of cotton 
and rouge. In doing this, care must be had that 





the plate be merely dried, not polished. On this 
metallic varnish, M. Daguerre has succeeded in 
taking some very fine expfessions of the human 
figure, which were exhibited.— Atheneum. 


ArcnitecturaL Restoration In Norway.—The 
Norwegian government, which in its liberal en- 
couragement of science heretofore set a worthy 
example to the more wealthy nations, has now 
commissioned Mr. John Le Keux and his son, to 
engrave in the best manner—and no artists of the 
day are more able to do so—thirty large plates in 
outline of the remains of the Cathedral of ‘Thrond- 
jeim, [from drawings prepared by Schirmer, the 
architect. They are to form part of a report on 
the projected restoration of the building.—Athe- 
neum. 

Laryncotomy.—M. Ehrmann writes again on the 
subject of laryngotomy. This operation for the ex- 
cision of a polypus of the larynx has been crowned 
with complete success; and being the first of the 
kind, is worthy of the attention of surgeons.—Lit, 
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Witttam Becxrorp.—The week’s obituary an- 
nounces the death of Mr. William Beckford, the 
author of Vathek and other works, and formerly 
proprietor of Fonthill Abbey. He was born on 
the 29th of September, 1760, and died at his 
— in Lansdowne Crescent, Bath, on Thursday 
ast. 





The old notabilities of literature are departing 
from us with that kind of regularity which marks 
the closing of an era. He was son of the celebrated 
Alderman Beckford. His taste was cultivated to 
the highest possible point of refinement to which it 
could be carried by the assistance of great wealth, 
which he seems to have sacrificed willingly for 
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the most exquisite sensations that could be attain. 
ed from the elegant enjoyment of letters and virtw. 
His mind delighted to revel in visions of oriental 
luxuriance, which at first he registered in the 
splendid romance of “ Vathek,” originally (about 
1786) published in French and English. The 
English version was republished in 1815. Mr. 
Beckford was desirous of realizing in life what he 
had only imagined in literature; and it was at 
Fonthill Abbey that he accumulated all those trea- 
sures which are such objects of interest to the 
virtuoso and the tourist, but which Mr. Beckford, 
with luxurious selfishness, exclusively consecrated 
to his own private benefit. The Abbey itself was 
a costly specimen of the modern Gothic, in which 
the proprietor lived in a sort of Eastern state, 
secluded with its rich collection of paintings and 
curiosities from public inspection. When the ex- 
penditure which this mode of life occasioned had 
reduced his pecuniary resources, and the sale of 
the building with its unique contents was conse- 
quently projected, all the world rushed to visit an 
edifice which had beet so carefully guarded from 
intrusion, and so frequently described as a ‘‘ palace 
of enchantment.” The county of Wilts was filled 
with pleasure hunters from all quarters--“ He is 
fortunate,” says the Times of 1822, “ who finds a 
vacant Chair within twenty miles of Fonthill; the 
solitude of a private apartment is a luxury which 
few can hope for.” ... “ Falstaff himself could not 
take his ease at this moment within a dozen leagues 
of Fonthill.” ... “The beds through the county 
are (literally) doing double duty—people who come 
in from a distance during the night must wait to 
£0 to bed until others get up in the morning.” ... 
“Not a farmhouse, however humble—not a cot- 
tage near Fonthill, but gives shelter to fashion, to 
beauty and rank; ostrich plumes, which, by their 
very waving, we can trace back to Piccadilly, are 
seen nodding at a casement window over a depopu- 
lated poultry yard.” But we must forbear quoting 
further from this amusing jew d’esprit. The estate 
of Fonthill was purchased by Alderman Beckford. 
Soon after it came into his possession the fine old 
house was destroyed by fire; when the mischief 
done was communicated to him, the imperturbable 
merchant, conscious of immense wealth, said cool- 
ly—* Well; let it be rebuilt,” and it was so, in a 
style of extraordinary splendour. The situation, 
however, was bad; and the author of * Vathek,” 
when it became his, had it demolished, and erected, 
with the aid of Mr. Wyatt, the architect, the Font- 
hill Abbey known to the public, on a better site, 
at an outlay of more than 400,0007. Mr. Beckford 
could also, like his father, endure great disaster 
and loss, equally unmoved. The Abbey tower, 
which stood on the highest point of ground, and 
was itself two hundred and seventy-six feet high, 
caught fire at the top, while in the course of erec- 
tion, and a great part was destroyed. The owner, 
however, so far from suffering annoyance from the 
accident, enjoyed the burning crest, as a sublime 
spectacle, regardless of the fact that what the 
flames were devouring would cost a fortune to 
repair. The erection, nevertheless, was not delayed 
—all the means of the county were called into re- 
quisition to complete it. Even the royal works of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, were abandoned, 
that four hundred and sixty men might be em- 
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ployed night and day on Fonthill Abbey. These 
men relieved each other by regular watches, and 
during the longest and darkest nights of winter, 
the astonished traveller might see the tower rising 
under their hands, the trowel and the torch being 
associated in the work, and presenting an exhibi. 
tion which Mr. Beckford delighted to contemplate. 
But pleasure is inthe pursuit—not the attainment 
of an object, and the proprietor ultimately parted 
with this gorgeous creation of his own taste, with 
the same sang froid with which he witnessed the 
conflagration of the lofty tower. 

It was nearly fifty years after the publication of 
“Vathek,” that, in 1835, Mr. Beckford published 
his “Recollections of an Excursion to the Monas- 
teries of Alcobaca and Batalha,’” which he had 
taken in 1795, and which were republished in 
1840, together with an epistolary record of his 
observations, in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, be- 
tween the years 1780 and 1794. ‘These are mark- 
ed, as he himself intimates, “ with the bloom and 
hey-day of youthful spirits and youthful confidence, 
at a period when the older order of things existed 
with all its picturesque pomps and absurdities; 
when Venice enjoyed her Piombi and sub-marine 
dungeons; France her Bastile; the Peninsula her 
Holy Inquisition.” With none of those subjects, 
however, are the letters occupied—but with de- 
lineations of landscape, and the effects of natural 
phenomena. These literary efforts appear to have 
exhausted the author’s productive powers. Ina 
word, he seems soon to have been “used-up”— 
and then to have discontinued the search after new 
sensations, or to have been content to live without 
them. Mr. Beckford latterly resided at Bath, 
where, on Thursday, May Ist, he died, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four. 

Such are the results of a combination of extra- 
ordinary wealth with extraordinary taste and long 
life. It may be doubted, if either conduced to 
happiness in any proportionate degree. A sensi- 
tiveness so extremely delicate as was thereby in- 
duced, must have been too frequently shocked and 
offended with what was good enough to afford less 
cultivated natures the highest gratification. Such 
are the compensations appointed by Providence 
for the equalizing of all conditions. Greater works 
than either “ Vathek,” or the “ Letters from Italy,” 
notwithstanding their manifold and indisputable 
merits, have been produced with an infinitely less 
lavish expenditure of means. 

In the neighbourhood of Bath, upon the hill of 
Lansdown, near that city, the late Mr. Beckford, 
at an early period of his residence there, erected a 
lofty tower, in the apartments of which were placed 
many of his choicest paintings and articles of virta. 
Asiatic in its style, with gilded lattices and blinds 
or curtains of crimson cloth, its striped ceilings, 
its minaret, and other accessories, conveyed the 
idea that the being who designed the place and 
endeavoured to carry out the plan, was deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of that lonely grandeur and 
strict solitariness which obtains through all coun- 
tries and among all the people of the East. The 
building was surrounded by a high wall, and en- 
trance afforded to the garden in which the tower 
stood, by a door of small dimensions. ‘The garden 
itself, was Eastern in its character. ‘Though com- 
paratively circumscribed in its size, nevertheless 
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were to be found within it, solitary walks and 
deep retiring shades, such as could be supposed 
Vathek, the mournful and the magnificent, loved, 
and from the bowers of which might be expected 
would suddenly fall upon the ear, sounds of the 
cymbal and the dulcimer. The building contained 
several apartments crowded with the finest paint- 
ings. Old Francks, Breughel, Cuyp, Titian, (a 
Holy Family) Hondekooter, Pulemberg, and a host 
of other painters whose works have immortalized 
Art. Ornaments of the most exquisite goid fila- 
gree, carvings in ivory and wood, Raphaelesque 
china, goblets formed of gems, others fashioned by 
the miraculous hands of Benvenuto Cellini, filled | 
the many cabinets and recherché receptacles created 
for such things. The doors of the rooms were of 
finely polished wood—the windows of single sweeps 
of plate glass—the cornices of gilded silver; every 
part, both within and without, bespeaking the 
wealth, the magnificence, and the taste of him who 
had built this temple in dedication to grandeur, 
solitariness, and the arts —Atheneum. 





Henri Montan Berton.—The musical necrolo- 
gy of the current year must be lengthened by the 
name of Henri Montan Berton, the well-known 
French opera composer, whose reputation, how- 
ever, was rather Parisian than European. He was 
born in 1767; and during his long life filled suc- 
cessively many situations of musical honour and 
responsibility in Paris; was diligent, versatile, and 
fluent as a composer—his opera, “ Montano et Ste- 
phanie,” being the work which has enjoyed the 
most popularity. He exercised his pen, too, in 
didactic and theoretical works; and, by his death, 
a vacancy is left in the Institut. He was buried 
with full musical honours.—Jbid. 


Count Virronto Fossomsront.— Accounts from 
Florence mention the death of Count Vittorio Fos- 
sombroni, for many years Prime Minister and min- 
ister of all work for the Court of Tuscany. The 
Count was also distinguished as a literary and sci- 
entific scholar. He was in his eighty-ninth year.— 
Spectator. 





J. H. Merirvate.—We little thought, when we 
were reviewing Mr. J. H. Merivale’s translation of 
Schiller’s lyric poems, in conjunction with that of 
Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, that we should have so soon 
to record his death, which happened suddenly on 
the 25th of April, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
Mr. Merivale was remarkable for amenity of man- 
ners, and kindliness of disposition. His devotion 
to the legal profession was never able to subdue his 
ardent love of literature. He generally devoted his 
evenings, and especially the leisure of long vaca- 
tions, to the writing of original poetry, or transla- 
tions from ancient and modern writers. He is most 
known to the literary world by his translations from 
the Greek Anthology. More than sixty years of 
age when “e began the study of German, he applied 
to it with such youthful vigour, that after a few 
months, he gave in the New Monthly Magazine, a 
series of translations of some of the most difficult 
of Schiller’s poems. Latterly (as we have already 
noted,) he published nearly the entire of this author’s 
miscellaneous poems, translated with an elegance 
and fidelity rarely combined, accompanied with 
notes which required extensive and varied reading. 





This publication led him into an extensive corres- 
pondence with literary friends, from whom, with 
the humility of true talent, he gladly received every 
suggestion for future improvement. In the midst 
of this, to him so pleasing occupation, death over- 
took him. Mr. Merivale was descended, on his 
father’s side, from an old and highly respected 
Unitarian family, but was himself a member of the 
Church of England. Tis mother’s father was a 
native of Lubeck, a fellow townsman and friend of 
the founder of the house of Baring, who had pre- 
ceded him to England, and on whose invitation he 
also came to this country. Of his sons, one is 
known as a barrister and a distinguished writer on 
political economy, and another is a fellow and tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge.— Atheneum. 


TueoporE Von Host, (further notice.)\—It is 
very mournful when genius is doomed to an early 
departure from a world it appeared destined to 
adorn; it may be, only just as difficulties have been 
overcome, the reward is at hand, and the hope of 
honourable distinction is about to become a sub- 
stantial reality. ‘The artist whose loss we deplore 
had to contend against many obstacles,—those to 
which all men not “born to fortune” are invariably 
subjected,—those which arose from a resolute ad- 
herence to peculiar and not general notions of Art, 
and, we must add, most unhappily, those which 
grew out of far too reckless a disregard of the 
wholesome restraints which society establishes, and 
which no man can either despise or neglect with- 
out ultimately paying a fearful penalty. Although 
in reviewing the career of one who is in some 
degree public property, it is not necessary to act 
upon the principle nil nisi verum, it is much more 
dangerous to adopt, exclusively, the motto nil nisi 
bonum in reference to persons whose lives, if right- 
ly read, are pregnant with salutary lessons. We 
were among the earliest and strongest to urge him 
to exertion, and the most sanguine of his success; 
our disappointment is therefore great in proportion. 

It is the too frequent mistake of men of genius 
to imagine they are privileged to permit the pas- 
sions to assume the seat of reason, and to pursue 
a course that is very terrible in the retrospect. 
Of a surety, “the end of these things is death.” 
Had the mind of Mr. Holst been healthy, and as 
well ordered as it was undoubtedly strong and ori- 
ginal, according to all haman calculation he would 
have been now approaching the zenith of his fame, 
honoured, respected, and beloved. Great capabili- 
ties have been comparatively wasted; the works he 
produced are to be regarded rather as the evidences 
than the achievements of power; the promise which 
exists without the fulfilment; and consequently the 
world is his debtor but for a very small portion of 
that which it expected to receive. 


Theodore von Holst was born in London on the 
3d of September, 1810, and died on the 14th of 
February, 1844, He was descended from a Livo- 
nian family; and his father, about the close of the 
last century, settled in London as a teacher of mu- 
sic—a profession of which his elder brotl.er, Gus- 
tavus, is a distinguished member. In early youth 
the musical taste of Theodore was remarkable ; still 
earlier and still stronger was his bias for the Arts. 
When a child, he manifested much skill in draw- 
ing; and having studied from the antique for some 
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time at the British Museum, he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, and became a 
favourite pupil of Fuseli. As a mere boy he was 
looked upon as a marvel; in his tenth year, indeed, 
he attracted the notice of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who, one day looking over his pencil sketches, gave 
him three guineas for one of them—a circumstance 
to which Mr. Holst always referred with pleasure. 
It was the first emphatic encouragement to labour 
he had received. Subsequently, he executed many 
drawings for Sir Thomas Lawrence, several of 
which were, we are told, commissioned by George 
IV., and these were of a class which a youth with 
very limited means may have been tempted to exe- 
cute; but the subjects selected were little to the 
credit of the president and his royal employer. 
Who shall say how far the after-career of Holst 
may have been influenced by this ill-directed pa- 
tronage? ‘“ As a painter,” writes to us one of his 
nearest relatives, “ he followed the bent of his own 
genius, which neither public direction, the offer of 
commissions, nor privations, could alter, and, there- 
fore, much less copyist or imitator. Each work 
bore the stamp of originality. Even public critics 
seldom pronounced their strictures without at the 
same time qualifying them with praise, and even 
then, wrote more in the light of friendly advisers 
directing to meet the public taste, than as censurers. 
Notwithstanding which, he was always independ- 
ent of advice, and could not disengage his mind 
from romantic and gloomy subjects, which may be 
attributed to his natural disposition inclining to 
melancholy, and an impulse within him to depict 
his feelings on canvas.” 

It is singular that, strictly speaking, his earliest 
and his latest patron was Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer. In 1831 he purchased a large picture of 
Holst, “* The Drinking Scene in Faust;” and the 
picture upon which he was actually employed just 
prior to his death, was a full-length portrait of this 
distinguished author and estimable gentleman. 

Of his other principal works, notices will be 
found in various numbers of the Art-Union, since 
the year 1838. The British Institution at the 








present moment contains two of them—the one a 
landscape, the only one he ever painted ;*the other, 
“ The Appearance of the Spirit to Lord Lyttleton,” 
painted under great bodily suffering. He has left 
a large number of sketches, some unfinished pic. 
tures, and the large picture recently engraved,— 
“The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” which, 
strange to say, was never sold. 

The genius of Mr. Holst was of a remarkable 
order. We have repeatedly said he was endowed 
with enough of it to furnish, out of its overstock, a 
dozen painters of the modern school, who too gen- 
erally think that all the higher qualities of mind 
are exhibited by elaborate finish. His peculiar 
style originated, no doubt, in his German descent, 
and in the visits he occasionally paid to the native 
land of his ancestors; for his works were essentially 
German in conception, composition, and execution, 
although with greater freedom and imaginative 
power than the artists of Germany usually exhibit. 
They were consequently unsuited to the general 
taste in England; and his popularity was not com- 
mensurate with his desert. Often he permitted ex- 
travagant license to accompany vigorous thought 
and brilliant fancy, marring the great purpose of 
Art by reckless indifference to the impression pro- 
duced upon the spectator. Very few of his produc- 
tions were altogether free from eccentricity. His 
defects, however, as we have intimated, arose from 
a superabundance, and not from a paucity of talent 
—an evil of which the historian of Art in the nine- 
teenth century will seldom have to complain. Time 
would no doubt have so pruned the tree as to ren- 
der its fruitage equally wholesome and abundant ; 
it has pleased Divine Providence to remove him 
thus early from life; and we mourn his loss less for 
what he was than for what he might have been— 
and, we imagined, he was destined to be. 

In person Mr. Holst was tall, latterly he had a 
slight stoop. The upper part of his face was intel- 
lectual; the lower part was, perhaps, the opposite— 
it was, however, hidden in a great degree by a 
large moustache which he always wore.*—Art- 
Union. 


* The proprietor and editor of this Magazine having been the intimate friend and associate as well as fellow-student of 


the subject of the above notice, it is consequently in our power to add to as well as correet somewhat the information 
furnished apparently by Mr. 8. C. Hail.—Holst was one of the most persevering of students; when we first became acquaint- 
ed he was in his sixteenth year, and was then just recovered from an illness brought on by excessive application; so inces- 
sant had been his labours, that his father, fearing the consequences of their continuance, had recourse to the expedient of 
locking up his room to deprive him of access to his materials. He had at this early period composed not fewer 
than a huadred and fifty original designs illustrative of wild romance or heroic history. They were executed in water 
colours on strong cartridge paper, but in a bold, large manner, without insignificant detail, and often excited the astonish- 
ment of experienced artists. He was a good deal chafed and fretted at the restraints which environed tim, and persuaded 
that they would disappear with change of situation, he planned a secret flight to Germany, urging us, though unsuccess- 
fully, to partake init. He soon found, however, that it is the world within which clothes the world without in cheerfulness 
or gloom, and after a very few weeks’ absence returned to his home, and recommenced, though moodily and with abated 
ardour, his darling pursuit. Previous to this he had projected a publication in conjunction with the writer, to consist of a 
series of engraved designs illustrative of Goethe’s “Faust,” the execation of the designs being the allotted task of one, and 
the plates of the other. It was pursued with alacrity for a time, and then with a fickleness characteristic of both, 
abandoned when half accomplished. One of these unpublished designs, ‘‘ Mephistophiles and the Student,” contains a por- 
trait of himself, which is the more striking, since the dress he always wore within doors was a short tunic drawn together 
at the waist by a leathern belt and buckle. We commenced an etching of this to accompany this present number, but want 
of time prevented its completion. Another of the series he afterwards painted in oil of a large size, ‘The Drinking Scene 
in Faust,” and is the one purchased by Sir Edward Bulwer. 

Mr. Hall is strangely in error in characterising Holst’s style as German. It is true the subjects he loved to delineate were 
chosen from the wildest and most extravagant fictions he could find in German romance; but his style of composition was 
as unlike that of the German school of art, past or present, as an oval is unlike a triangle. The peculiar angularity so 
remarkable in all their works waa his aversion, while his constant efforts were directed to acquiring the large flow of form 
and grand sweep of lines of the veteran Fuseli, and in this he succeeded without laying himself open to the charge of being 
a mere imitator. This dislike of the style which Retsch partakes in common with the rest of his countrymen, is the reason 
why the great beauty and wide popularity of that artist's illustrations of the Faust were still insufficient to deter Holst from 
coming in direct competition with that eminent man. It would be difficult in words to convey a clear idea of his anique 
style. Had the control of this magazine remained with us, its readers should have been made acquainted with the charac- 
ter of his works so far as engraving is capable of presenting it, but fortune and the public have decreed otherwise, and the 
industrious editor and speculating aker, receding again into the mere artist, mast now take his leave.—{£d. Camp. 











